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IXTURE placement, as well as color and } Elegia lavatory, its exquisite form accented by 


beautiful fixture design, heighten the charm 
of the modern bathroom. In this skylighted 
Crane room is illustrated how effective an unu- 
sual grouping can be. Between windows, whose 
panes are covered with decorated paper or printed 
fabric of a Japanese design, the mirror is set. 
Above it, false panes give the effect of one large 


window. Beneath is the center of interest, the 
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VALVES, FITTINGS, 
Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 


‘CRANE: 


AND PIPING, 
23 W. 44th St., New York * 


its out-of-the-ordinary background. The Elegia 
is Lucerne blue twice-fired vitreous china; the 
bath the Corwith, either solid porcelain or enam- 
eled, in Lucerne blue. . . . Crane Co. is head- 
quarters for Bathrooms for Out-of-the-Ordinary 
Homes. Write for the book of this title. And 
consult your architect and plumbing contractor 


about Crane quality and economy. 
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DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 
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uard your gums - protect your teeth 


from the damage done by your diet | 


EXT time you sit down to a meal, 

take note of the dishes one by 
one. See how many contain any rough- 
age—any coarse, fibrous material that 
“rubs” or stimulates the gums. 

Very likely not a one! For the pres- 
ent generation demands—and gets— 
soft and creamy foods, delicately 
prepared, daintily served. 

Yet the greatest enemy of our gums, 
any dentist will tell you, is this same 
delicious fare. For it gives gums no 
work, no exercise. The blood within 
their walls circulates slowly. The tissues 
become soft and tender. “Pink tooth 
brush” warns that worse trouble—gin- 
givitis, Vincent’s disease, or, perhaps, 
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even pyorrhea—may be just around 
the corner. 

It’s impractical, if not impossible, to 
change your diet. But it’s unnecessary 
to try—for there is a simple, effective 
means to offset the lack in your diet. 

Use a light gum massage with Ipana 
Tooth Paste. Perform it with the brush 
each time you clean your teeth—or, if 
you prefer, with the fingers after the 
regular cleaning. You speed the rich, 
fresh blood through the gum walls! 
You flush out the tiny capillaries. You 
toneand strengthen the depleted tissues, 
and counteract the damage done by 
your food. 

Ipana’s special virtue in massage is 


me, j 


Paste |_- 


its content of ziratol, a stimulating anti- 
septic and hemostatic widely ,used by 
dental specialists. And it is this ziratol 
content, plus Ipana’s splendid cleaning 
power, that has won for it the strong 
professional support it enjoys today. 


Test Ipana with a full-size tube 


The coupon offers you a 10-day tube 
of Ipana, gladly sent. But the full-size 
tube makes a fairer test. So get a regular 
tube—enough for 100 brushings— from 
the nearest druggist. A full month’s use 
of this delicious tooth paste will show 
you the start of firmer, healthier gums 
as well as whiter, brighter teeth. 


© 1929 
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BUCKET-BRIGADE 





> has always been a factor in 
commercial success, but not the kind of delivery your 
trade now expects, demands and gets! The old “twelfth 
of a dozen, assorted” joke has almost come true, has 
become a normal—and perfectly rational — trade 
practice. 

Backed and advised by his banker, the retailer has 
refused definitely and permanently to carry the load. 
The wholesaler, for the most part, has ceased to be a 
reservoir. The whole chain of distribution is a bucket- 
brigade, the buckets are passed rapidly from hand to 
hand ... and nobody holds on. 

It is up to the manufacturer to produce as close to 
his market as possible, to warehouse within quick de- 
livery range of his trade in each major territory—and 
_ to speed up his service all along the line. 

In the South there is a dual advantage to this pro- 
gram. The rich Southern market is spending its new- 
found wealth with those who serve it best. The manu- 
facturing economies of the South are bringing a better 
margin of profit to those who establish branch factories 
here from which to serve the market better. 


ATLAN 


dndustrial Headquarters of the South — 
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BUSINESS 


Thus when you consider plac- 
ing a branch factory in Georgia 
and a factory branch in Atlanta 
you are planning for a double 
profit, One from the profitable 
sale of the additional volume to 
be had only by serving the South 
from its natural economic center. 
The other from the broader mar- 
gin of profit, due to Georgia’s 
manufacturing advantages. 

Smooth, uninterrupted opera- 
tion is one of the major advan- 
tages. Efficient, willing, interested 
Anglo-Saxon labor speeds pro- 
duction, cuts costs. Taxes are 
low. Diversified, plentiful and 
cheap raw materials are within easy haul. Power 
rates compare with the lowest in America. Buildings 
cost 20% to 35% less than elsewhere. 

And from Atlanta the goods made under these fav- 
orable conditions may be most effectively distributed. 
Fifteen main lines of eight railroad systems radiate 
from Atlanta, reaching eighteen million prosperous 
people overnight. Air mail links Atlanta— North, 
South, East and West—with the rest of the country, 
keeps Distribution City in close touch with branches 
and home offices in other sections. 

It may be that yours is the exceptional business that 
cannot profit by Atlanta location—but neither you nor 
we can be sure of that without a careful investigation. 
The Atlanta Industrial Bureau stands ready to under- 
take a survey, to gather all the facts first hand, and to 
lay on your desk a thorough and authoritative report 
of the actual conditions here as they relate to your 
business. 

A note from you will start this work, which will be 
carried on in the utmost confidence—and without 
charge or obligation, of course. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9296 Chamber of Commerce Building 
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Send for this Booklet! 


It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a loca- 
tion for your Southern branch 
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by the facts that prove which car is 
America’s finest medium-priced 








TIME 


Profit 


automobile 


SIZE OR SIGHS? Many a motorist 
has had reason to regret a lack of size 
in his automobile. On summer tours, 
many have sighed for the greater 
riding comfort, the increased interior 
roominess which a longer wheelbase 
would have provided. On long, hard 
pulls, others have sighed for the extra 
power which greater engine size would 
have assured. 


Not so with owners of today’s Oakland 
All-American Six, however. For, of 
twenty other medium-priced cars, 
only one as low-priced as Oakland has 
a wheelbase equal to Oakland’s, which 
is 117 inches long. Oakland’s 228 cubic 
inch engine is larger than the power 
plants in twelve of the twenty cars. 
And of the remaining eight, seven are 
higher than Oakland in price. 


COMPARISONS. The facts above have 
been revealed by exhaustive analysis of 
the All-American Six and twenty other 
popular medium-priced cars. 878 in- 
dividual comparisons of features were 
made. Of these, Oakland displayed 
clear-cut superiority in 451 or 51.37 
percent. All the other cars combined 
were at best equal to Oakland in 382 


comparisons or 43.50 per cent. And 
thirteen of the twenty are higher- 
priced than Oakland. 


Some of the comparisons establish 
Oakland’s leadership in engineering 
features contributing to performance. 
Others reveal Oakland’s supremacy in 
style features, in quality contributing 
to riding ease, handling ease, depend- 
ability, long life. All together, they 
constitute the most decisive proof of 
motor car superiority which, to the 
best of our knowledge, has ever been 
presented. 


SIGNIFICANCE. Alive to the tremen- 
dous importance of this analysis, 
Oakland-Pontiac dealers have asked 
for, received complete findings and 
returns, Equally alert, thousands of 
motorists are consulting these returns 
before selecting any car in Oakland’s 
price class—and are learning, beyond 
any question, that today’s Oakland is 
America’s finest medium-priced auto- 
mobile. 


Oakland All-American Six, $1145 to $1375, 
f.o. b. Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery charges. 


Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Michigan 


OAKLAND 


ALL-AMERICAN SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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(THE COUPON BRINGS SEVEN COOL SHAVES FREE) 


OIN up with that comfort-lov- 

ing army of men who look to 

Ingram’s to keep shaving on a safe, 
cool and stingless basis. 

For Ingram’s is cool — cool — 
COOL—COOL! It’s different! It’s 
unique—a brand new sensation in 
shaving comfort. 

It’s the shaving cream that was 
purposely planned to take the 
burning bite out of the morning 
shave and leave a clear, cool face 
when the job is done. 


Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face 
No lotions need apply 
when Ingram’s is foam- 
ing richly on your face. 
For Ingram’s is shaving 
cream and lotion—both 


INGRAMS 


QHAvING CREAM 


“Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face”’ 















in one. Because of three soothing 
and cooling ingredients it tightens 
and tones the skin when and while 
you shave. 


kL you will just go to two minutes’ 
trouble, you’ll be rewarded with a 
lifetime’s happiness of clear, cool 
shaves. That little coupon brings 
you seven glorious shaves free! 
Our sample is no beauty to look 
at, but it’s the greatest gatherer 
of friends any company ever had. 
Don’t fail now to try Ingram’s. 
Your face will be grateful all your 
life. Send for the sample. 


COOL SHAVES 
FREE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. D-99 
110 Washington St., New York 

I'd like to try seven cool Ingram shaves. 
Name. 


Address 





State. 


© K.-M. Co. ,1929 
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LETTERS 


“Puissant Rajah” 
Sirs: 

Being in the habit of reading every word in 
every issue of your magazine, I begin to shrink 
from again encountering “potent.” Why not 
vary it with “puissant’’? 

Also “tycoon” begins to unnerve me as I see 
it approaching. Why not also “rajah’’? 

For instance: 

“Owen D. Young, puissant rajah of electrical 
utilities.” 

One advantage of “rajah” is that you can 
swell it into “maharajah” for a “tycoon” of 
superlative grandeur. 

For instance: 

“Lord Rothermere, puissant 
publication and publicity.” 

Another advantage about East Indian titles 
such as rajah and maharaiah would be that for 
potent or puissant lady magnates you could say 
“begum.” 

For instance: 

“Ruth McCormick, Ilinois dairy begum.” 

You will understand that these suggestions 
are not for making you different but only ad- 
miringly for making you more and more what 
you are, 





maharajah of 


WILLIAM Harp 
Washington, D. C. 


What say subscribers:—Eb. 


What a Difference! 
Sirs: 

fime, Aug. 10, p. 62, footnote locates the 
newly wedded Crokers (1914) in “Iceland.” 


Surely Ireland was intended. Only one letter 
different, but what a difference! 
GEORGE F. CRAWFORD 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. 


“Swan Upping” Flayed 
Sirs: 

1 wish your correspondent could have been 
with me at Maidenhead on the Thames when 
he wrote Time’s disgraceful story about “swan 
upping” (Time, Aug. 5). 1 would have boxed 
his ears, as 1 should like to box yours now! 

There was nothing in Time’s language that a 
gentlewoman could find worthy, neither sym- 
pathy for the mother and father swans over- 
powered by Englishmen whom I do not hesitate 
to call callous brutes, nor any tenderness for the 
little frightened swanlets as their bills were 
nicked with sharp knives! Do you approve of 
such savagery to animals? If you do you ought 
to have your own noses nicked! 

The only thing that cheered me up about 
the whole dreadful sight was a splendid brave 
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A smooth shave 


depends upon the correct stroke 
Which do you use. . ? 


IGHT out of ten Amer- 

ican men shave with a 
Gillette Razor, and probably 
not more than half of thera 
use the correct diagonal 
stroke shown at the extreme 
left. 

But they all judge a shave 
on its face value, and they find 
the value there, in every Gillette 
Blade, no matter what stroke 
they happen to use. Gillette 
has put it there — designed 
the blade to meet all possible 


changing conditions. 


In the past ten years the 
Gillette plant has invested 
$12,000,000 in blade improve- 


ments alone. Today the work 


is done by amazingly skilful 
machines—adjusted to one ten- 


Skin 9 Chub Celle 








i 
Tu E only individual in history, ancient or 
modern, whose picture and signature are found 
in every city and town, in every country in 
the world, is King C. Gillette. 

This picture and signature are universal sign- 
language for a perfect shave. 





thousandth of an inch. And the 
product of thesemachines is test- 
ed and re-tested by.a long line 
of inspectors who get a bonus 
for every blade they discard. 

Tomorrow morning slip a 
fresh Gillette Blade into its 
holder. Lather well and use the 
correct diagonal stroke. Let 
the world’s best blade in the 
world’s best razor give you the 
best of all possible shaves. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Boston, U.S.A. 


<> 
Gillette 
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HAVE YOU EVER HEARD 
ANYONE ASK FOR 
A BETTER GOLF-BALL 


THAN A DUNLOP? 


THE IMPORTED “BLACK” 


DUNLOP 
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mother swan who beat and beat with her wings 
at one of the men until his nose bled. Ordinarily 
I am made ill by such a sight, but I held onto 
myself and gave almost a cheer for that swan! 

. . . It was surely unnecessary for you’ to 
distinguish between a mother and a father swan 
by such terms as “pen” and “cob” . ... and was 
it necessary for you to call the swanlets by such 
an ugly word as “cygnets’’? 

. . . Just let any of our Boston women catch 
some man “swan upping” in our parks! .. . Of 
course at Maidenhead I was helpless, except that 
my blood boiled. Shame on you, Time, for not 
denouncing “swan upping”! 

Mary ELizABETH ROBBIN 

Biarritz, France. 

Time would deplore “swan upping” at 
Boston, where it could not serve the pic- 
turesque purpose of distinguishing by 
nicked bills all cygnets not belonging to 
His Majesty George V.—Eb. 


‘ 


Sirs: 

Your account of Swan-Upping on the Thames 
was most interesting. I was surprised to learn 
that such intelligent and progressive people still 
do such apparently silly things, tho, of course, I 
had heard that the British were, or seemed 
to be, quite fond of things ceremonious and 
ritualistic. However, I won't laugh at them now. 
First, let British readers suggest some things 
which U. S. people (1 know of no other adequate 
term for inhabitants of U.S.A., and always hope 
TIME will coin one) do which seem equally as 
foolish to the British. Of course Prohibition will 
be one, but there must be others. 

Curtis J. Quimby 
Lawyer 
Jefferson City, Mo. 








Yankee Division 
Sirs: 

In the issue of Time, Aug. 19, p. 10 under 
Army & Navy you say, “The 26th is the ‘Yankee 
Division,’ National Guardsmen from Maine.” 

The Yankee Division was made up of the 
National Guard from all the New England States. 

Evrot W. Lovett 

Gloucester, Mass. 


Sirs: 
You give Carroll J. Swan the title of “Lieuten- 
ant.”” He is Lieutenant Colonel of the reserves 


and was a Captain in the War of the 26th Di- 
vision. He wrote a book following the War 
entitled My Company. Swan is a graduate of 
Harvard ’o1—one of New England’s leading ad- 
vertising men... . 
J. M. SWEENEY 
Boston, Mass. 





Mohammed Ali’s Stud 
Sirs: 

A section in the Foreign News column of your 
Aug. 19 issue of Time refers to one Prince Mo- 
hammed Ali of Egypt. 

His Highness may have “a talent for catas- 
trophe,” but a newsmagazine of your calibre 
should not overlook the fact that he also has a 
talent for breeding Asil Arabian Horses. From 
what I know, I would say that his main interests 
are confined to breeding the best horses in the 
world. His stud in Egypt and Lady Wentworth’s 
stud in England are the only two horsebreeding 
establishments in the world (except the secret 
breeding tribes of the Arabian desert to which 
only the initiated few are admitted) where one 
can find an unpolluted strain of the blood to 





‘There is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 


subscription 
NAME 


Roy E. Larsen 


CircuLaTion ManaGeEr, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILv. 


which the present day thoroughbred owes all 
the good that is in him. ... 

The photograph shown in conjunction with 
your P. M, A. article makes me think you have 
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A PRINCE’S STUDHORSE 
Only Lady Wentworth’s are so pure. 


the Prince confused with his sparring partner. 
When did the noble gentleman shave his heavy 
black mustachio off? 
J. FRANZ FISHTER 
New York, N. Y. 
When in fighting trim, Prince Moham- 
med Ali is minus mustache.—Eb. 


—_—— 
Shin-Plaster Law 
Sirs: 

You would perform a public service if you 
would devote space to debunking the myth that 
it is a crime against the Federal law to issue a 
check for less than one dollar (Time, July 29, 
Pp. 52). 

The law in question dates from July 17, 1862, 
not from March 4, 1909, which is merely the 
date of a re-codification. The act was intended 
to prevent private competition with the fractional 
paper currency in denominations less than one 
dollar, which the government was then issuing, 
which were commonly called ‘“shin-plasters.” It 
still serves a useful purpose in preventing the 
flooding of the country with quasi currency issued 
by individuals or corporations, but it has no 
application to a person who draws an ordinary 
check on his bank account for a sum of less 
than one dollar. 

The Supreme Court of the United States made 
it plain more than 50 years ago in the case oi 
Van Auken vs. U.S., 96 U.S. 366, that the 
issuance of a check for less than a dollar was 
not an offense under the act unless there was 
also the chement of intent to circulate the same 
as moncy. 

This statute has been made the text of several 
articles criticizing Congress and other law mak- 
ing bodies, but such criticism is based on a 
misunderstanding of the law, and is a disservice 
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The President Eight State Sedan, for five—six wire wheels and trunk rack 


standard eguipment— $1875 at the factory. Bumpers and spare tires extra. 


O MERE fortunate placement of a line here, and a curve there, could by any chance 

have achieved results so happy as the coachcraft of Studebaker’s great straight eights 

and sixes. In their poised and eager style you see Studebaker’s champion speed and stamina re- 
Hected with utmost fidelity. ‘This admirable harmony, in cars so moderate in cost, has won for 


Studebaker the tribute of continued world leadership in the sale of eight-cylinder motor cars. 


YI UIC BAKRE 


Builoler of Champions 
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fee| it Lubricate 
— that's the Glycerine 


Between your fingers 
you can feel the important new benefit given by 
Listerine Shaving Cream. It lubricates the skin! 

Your first shave will prove how great an 
achievement this is. Instead of painful scrape 
and pull, instead of smarting friction as the 
razor is pulled across your face, you will en- 
joy a new sensation of smooth sailing by the 
blade as it slides on the lubricating lather of 
Listerine cream. 

Right at the cutting line of each hair, where 
friction between beard and blade is greatest, 
this luxurious cream deposits a velvety film of 
glycerine. The skin is soothed and cooled. 
The path of the razor is prepared. 

Cut up or down, with the grain or against 
it; the sharp steel edge glides as if on roller 
bearings, cleanly wiping off the whiskers. And 
your tender skin is protected by that salve-like 
film of cosmetic lubricant. 

Besides, there is no need to change your 
shaving habits. Hot water or cold, rubbing- 
in or not, lotions or none; suit your old pref 
erence. And you will discover in Listerine 
lather an amazingly quick tamer of tough 
beards, a cool and gentle soother of tender 
skins, a healer of nicks and abrasions. 


157 shaves—50c 


To men who appreciate quality in everything 

they use, Listerine Shaving Cream will make a 

special appeal. It sells for 50c and is worth every 

penny of it. And its economy is obvious; the 

big white tube is crammed with 118 inches of 

velvety cream, good for 157 shaves. That is 
more than a five-months’ supply, 
and makes the cost only 10c a month. 
Please write us if your drug or de- 
partment store cannot supply you 
with this new-type cream. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ISTERINE 


SHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS MO USA 7 
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Shaving Crea 


| that our law making bodies regularly, or fre- 











quently, pass ridiculous legislation. 
OLIVER G. BAILEY 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Texas Ridiculed 
Sirs: 

I have been following Time very closely for 
the last few weeks in some hopes that I would 
find something of local interest that has attracted 
much attention and comment. Namely, it is the 
vote taken recently in Texas on two proposed 
amendments to the State constitution; one of 
them providing for an increase of the Governor's 
salary from $4,000 per annum to the appalling 
(decided so by the people of Texas) sum of 
$10,000, the other providing for some reforms in 
the Texas Supreme Court. However, both oi 
these proposed amendments met with defeat. 

This fate I attribute to the ignorance and 
intellectual backwardness of the people of Texas 
as a whole. The largest State in the Union will 
not pay their Governor but $4,000 a year! A 
State with a population well over ten million 
will not pay their Governor as large a salary as 
the Federal Government pays their representa- 
tives to Congress! The State of Texas will not 
reorganize their Supreme Court into modern 
form! ... This situation is ridiculous! 

HvucH Watson 

Wichita Falls, Tex. 





«+ 
Roasting Ear Juice 
Sirs: 

I note that Mr. J. H. Landers of Temple, 
Tex., has called your hand about the height of 
skyscrapers: reminded you that the omission of 
the Amicable Building at Waco, Tex., was a 
grave one. Mr. Landers might have related an 
amusing quip well known in the Southwest. 

It is told that a gentleman from Shreveport 
or Tulsa (the old chronicles are not explicit) 
was made acquainted with a Waconian. 

“So you're from Waco, are you?” he drawled. 

“Ves suh, thass right,’’ agreed the Waconian. 

“And may I ask, suh, what floor do you live 
on?” wise-cracked the Tulsan. 

In expiation to outraged Waconians, I concede 
that Waco is a thriving and beautiful city, 
probably near the 50,000 mark in population 
(including Negroes). Although the place is —* 
with Christians, transcontinental travelers, U. S. 
Highway 77, Canada to Mexico, need not hesi- 
tate to stop overnight, as a very good quality 
of roasting car juice, distilled in the lush, dewy 
black-land river bottoms of Central Texas, is 
procurable at a fair price. 


R. E. VooHNMAD 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“ — 
Kentuckiana 
Sirs: 

I notice in your issue of Aug. 12 that three 
things vividly associated in the public mind with 
the State of Nevada are divorces, silver and the 
Mackay family. 

What are three things now most vividly as- 
sociated in the public mind with the Common- 


wealth of Kentucky? 
W. W. THompson 
The National Park Fund, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Vivid Kentuckiana: blue grass, Bour- 
bon whiskey, the Derby, Mammoth Cave. 
—Eb. 





Drunk Definitions 
Sirs 

Your issue of Aug. 12, p. 50, under Medicine 
refers to drunkenness. I am moved by this 
article to give you the definition of Dean 
Samuel F. Mordecai, late of the Law School oi 
Duke University: 

“Not drunk is he who from the floor 
Can rise again or drink once more: 

But drunk is he who prostrate lies 
And cannot cither drink or rise.” 

I am also reminded of the definition of Dean 
Gulley of Wake Forest College Law School; 
that is to say: 

“No man is drunk until he has to hold on to 
the grass to keep from falling off the face of 
the earth.” 

T. A. Burns 

Asheboro, N. C. 


*Unpleasant word deleted. 
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Industry follows population 
to LOS ANGE LES COUNTY 
50% 8 
of the Pacific a. 
Cones apes" | he OSs 00.1020 
POPULATION 
i during the last 8 years, have settled here! 
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««.IT CONTRIBUTES TO THE PROSPERITY OF THE PEOPLE AND TO THE COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE OF LIVING 


The telephone grows with the country 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE Bell System must march a pace 
ahead of the new civilization on this 
continent, a civilization of better op- 
portunity for the average man. The 


telephone contributes to the prosperity of 


the people and adds to the comfort and 
convenience of living. 

It is used by the many. The time and 
money it saves are as important to the small 
business as to the large. The humblest home 
depends on it for aid in emergency, to run 
errands, maintain friendships. It is the aim 
of the Bell System to keep telephone service 
so good and so cheap that it will be used 
universally to make life richer and better. 


AD 





It seeks to lead the way in social and 
business growth. It is raising build- 
ings this year in more than two hun- 
dred cities, adding vast mileage to 
the expanding network of cable, and install- 
ing new telephones by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

It is spending more than 550 million dol- 
lars this year—one and one-half times the 
cost of the Panama Canal—for new plant 
and service improvements. This program is 
part of the telephone ideal that anyone, any- 
where, shall be able to talk quickly and at 
reasonable cost with anyone, anywhere else. 
There is no standing still in the Bell System. 


September 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Work & Play 


President Hoover last week spent four 
days at his White House desk and three 
days at his Shenandoah National Park 
camp. For work he held two Cabinet 
meetings, attended an American Legion 
baseball game, listened to Senator George 
Higgins Moses talk New England politics 
(see p. 16), accepted the credentials of 
Don Ernesto Argueto as Minister from 
Honduras, received Congressmen and Sen- 
ators praying for appointment favors, en- 
durance flyers, Filipino businessmen, mem- 
bers of the Order of Railroad Conductors. 

For play he toted rocks to make a chim- 
ney at his camp’s “civic centre.” 

@ President Hoover appointed John 
Gerrit Diekema of Holland, Mich., to suc- 
ceed Richard Montgomery Tobin, resigned, 
as U. S. Minister to Holland. Minister 
Diekema, fluent Dutch-speaker, is another 
feather in the cap of the University of 
Michigan (see p. 12). 

@ To Washington last week went a dia- 
mond-studded grand cross of the Order of 
the Sun of Peru, addressed to President 
Hoover. Secretary of State Stimson pre- 
pared to put it away in a department vault 
until the President becomes again a private 
citizen and constitutionally eligible to re- 
ceive foreign decorations. 


THE CABINET 


Commerce Promotion 

The President made up his mind last 
week on an appointment pending since 
Inauguration when William Patterson 
MacCracken, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, asked to be re- 
lieved. Mr. MacCracken, 40, lawyer, has 
been in the department for three years and 
handled his aeronautics duties so well that 
commercial aviation has been inviting him 
into lucrative business. However he has 
continued in office, including an arduous 
two-month inspection of European Air- 
ways (Time, Aug. 26) until the Chief had 
time to consider a successor. 

Last week the President summoned to 
the executive offices Col. Clarence Mar- 
shall Young,* 40, lawyer, Director of the 
Department of Commerce’s Bureau of 
Civil Aeronautics. Did Mr. Young want 
the job of Assistant Secretary? Of course 
he did. So on Oct. 1 he takes his promo- 
tion, to Mr. MacCracken’s relief. 

*He is the third Yale man in the sub-cabinet 
with charge of aviation. The others: Frederick 
Trubee Davison, 33, Yale ’18, Columbia Law 
School; David Sinton Ingalls, 33, Yale ’20, 
Harvard Law School. All three were War flyers. 
Mr. Young, overseas 18 months, was prisoner in 
Austria for five months. 





The Young appointment had no overt 
politics in it. However, Des Moines, Iowa, 
may jubilate over Midwest preference. 
Clarence Young was born nearby, attended 
Drake university there, and after being 
graduated from Yale’s law school in 1910, 














Cot. CLARENCE MARSHALL YOUNG 


. Climbed into the sub-cabinet. 


practiced law there until the War. After 
the War he was executive secretary of the 
Des Moines Municipal Research Bureau, 
which has made that community one of 
the few in the U.S. with little political 
graft. 

The promotion was one of merit, prime 
Hoover administrative policy. In the De- 
partment of Commerce, Mr. Young 
created the present system of enforcing air 
commerce rules, inspection, license of civil 
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aircraft, licensing of pilots and mechanics. 
Last week, before his promotion, he an- 
nounced new, strict rules for transport 
pilots. After Sept. 1 they must get their 
licenses renewed every six months. They 
will get renewals only by re-proving their 
ability at trick takeoffs and landings. They 
must have flown at least ten hours solo in 
the types of planes for which they are 
licensed. And they must be able to fly at 
least twelve different approved types of 
planes. These new stringencies are part 
of Mr. Young’s effort to make passenger 
flying visibly secure. 


No. 3 Man 
(See front cover) 

It does not take a war to keep a Secre- 
tary of War busy. Though it was Washing- 
ton’s slack season, the present occupant 
of the Cabinet’s No. 3 post—James Wil- 
liam Good—last week was more than 
usually occupied. 

With President Hoover he went to an 
American Legion baseball game, hurried 
back to his desk after the first inning to 
search for a new Chief of Engineers. He 
sat in on a War,Council meeting at which 
the Army’s 1931 budget estimates were 
mulled over. He prodded General Charles 
Pelot Summerall along on the General 
Staff’s investigation of Army costs, was 
disappointed to learn that the inquiry 
would not be completed before November. 
He dissolved five infantry battalions and 
transferred their 1,960 men into the grow- 
ing Air Corps. He untangled a_ badly 
snarled wharf problem for Kansas City. 
He weighed protests from Louisianans 
against the land compensations provided 
under flood control. 

His desk clear, he hurried off to Illinois 
to make a waterway inspection with Gov- 
ernor Louis Lincoln Emmerson. With him 
he carried a speech on waterways for de- 
livery later in the week at Minneapolis, 
whither he and many another bigwig were 
supposed to go to help a shrewd man 
named Wilbur Burton Foshay dedicate a 
new office building designed like the Wash- 
ington Monument. 

“Softest Job.” When a congressman 
from Iowa, Mr. Good frequently heard 
people describe the position of Secretary 
of War as “the softest job in the Cabinet.” 
After six months’ service, he wonders what 
these people meant. No small assignment 
was it for him to memorize just the list of 
things he is directly or jointly responsible 
for: the regular military establishment 
(124,000 officers and men at more than 
100 posts); veterans, river & harbor im- 
provements on inland navigation, the 
Panama Canal, the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
flood control, waterpower, forest reserves, 
oil conservation, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, District of Columbia parks. In addi- 
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tion, President Hoover chose Mr. Good to 
be the administration’s prime political ad- 
viser and agent. For twelve years (1909- 
21) an Iowa Congressman, Western Cam- 
paign Manager for Calvin Coolidge as well 
as Herbert Hoover, he has come in the 
Hoover Cabinet to represent the rural 
psychology on political matters far more 
than does Secretary of Agriculture Arthur 
Mastick Hyde of Missouri. The other 
politician in the Cabinet, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter Folger Brown of Toledo, repre- 
sents city politics. 

Another Good assignment: Contact-man 
for the President with Congress. d 

Another Good assignment: To make 
speeches for the President. This duty 
Secretary Good takes most conscientiously. 
He has traveled far and made ten major 
speeches since March 4 to such bodies as 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Red Cross, the War Mothers, the Re- 
publican “Birthday Party” at Ripon, Wis. 

The status of Secretary Good's three 
major current problems—Army economy, 
flood control, finding a new Chief of Engi- 
neers—was last week as follows: 

Economy. Instructed by the President 
to cut down the largest present Army costs 
in the world, Secretary Good spoke an 
aside filled with stout soldier sentiment. 
Said he: “I am hopeful I can find places 
where retrenchment can be made, but I do 
not know where these places are.” Then 
he asked the General Staff to work it out. 

It costs $454.000,000 per year to run 
the Army, of which $331.000,000 is for 
strictly military purposes. Big items: Pay 
—$133,000,000; Food—$24,000,000; Na- 
tional Guard—$44.000,000; Ordnance— 
$11,000,000. The Army points out that 
the per capita U. S. cost of all government 
is $118.93 per year, of which only $2.25 
or less than 2% goes to support the Army. 
Army pay is high ($21 to $126 per month, 
plus subsistence) because the Army must 
compete with Industry for recruits. Be- 
sides the Regular Army, the War Depart- 
ment is responsible for 36,000 men at 
Citizens Military Training Camps, for 
120,000 organized Reserve Officers. Scien- 
tific development has brought expensive 
new weapons which do not replace old 
ones. Tanks, airplanes, railroad artillery, 
automobiles, chemical warfare have not 
rendered the Infantry obsolete. The Cav- 
alry, now greatly reduced, is essential for 
open warfare over rough terrain. 

Flood Control. Under the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1928 the President was to 
choose a plan, of which two were offered: 
Jadwin or Army Engineers (cost: $318,- 
500,000); Mississippi River Commission 
(cost: $407,000,000 plus). Both called 
for higher levees, for spillways or “fuse- 
plugs” which the rising river could blow 
out, flooding adjacent land, reducing high 
water downstream. Under the Jadwin plan 
the owner would retain his river land, but 
the U. S. would pay him 66% of its 
assessed value for the privilege of flooding 
it at will and without notice. Approxi- 
mately once every dozen years it would be 
inundated. The Commission plan called for 
outright purchase by the U. S. of land to 
be flooded. President Coolidge, on advice 
of experts. chose the Jadwin plan, issued 








an executive order putting it into effect. 

Loud have been the protests of Missis- 
sippi Valley Senators and Congressmen, led 
by Senator Harry Bartow Hawes of Mis- 
souri, against what they called “this steal.” 
As their constituents favored the Com- 





Bric.-GENERAL DEAKYNE 
from the Philippines to Philadelphia. 


mission plan’s purchase scheme, they im- 
portuned President Hoover and Secretary 
Good. to switch to that. Secretary Good 
asked Attorney-General Mitchell for an 
opinion. Last month Mr. Mitchell ruled 
that neither the President nor the War 
Department had authority to shift from 
the Jadwin to the Commission plan with- 
out further authority by Congress. 
Promptly the War Department opened 
offices at New Madrid, Mo., commenced 
to negotiate for flowage rights from land- 
owners. Last week residents of the Atcha- 
falaya and Boeuf basins again protested to 
Secretary Good. He decided that he would 
not attempt to force them to accept the 
Jadwin land plan, but suggested that it was 
unlikely that any other scheme of relief 
would be forthcoming. Thus Mississippi 
Flood Control shapes up definitely as a 
congressional issue for this fall and winter 
New Chief. The necessity of finding a 
Chief of Engineers arose from the arrival 
of Major-General Edgar Jadwin at the 
age of 64 and his retirement as a Lieuten- 
ant-General. The Army Engineers spend 
each year $50,000.000 on river and harbor 
development, authorize all bridge and pier 
construction on navigable streams, have 
a larger civil activity than any other War 
Department branch. President Hoover, 
who knows a good engineer when he sees 
one, entrusted to his War Secretary the 
business of selecting a squad of candidates 
from whom would be picked the man to 
carry on flood control. Most logical was 
Brigadier-General Herbert Deakyne, 62, 
West Point *90, who since 1926 has been 
Assistant Chief of Engineers. His military 
record is bright with engineering feats 
from the Philippines to Philadelphia. One 
fact alone threatened his advancement: in 


two years he will be retired and President 
Hoover wanted a man who would be with 
the Flood Control project until its comple- 
tion ten years hence. 

He Satisfies. In a multiplicity of prob- 
lems such as the Secretary of War’s lies a 
great excuse for non-performance. But 
Secretary Good, trained to this sort of 
thing by political headquarters work, comes 
close to the Hoover ideal of an executive 
who can delegate responsibility and then 
keep track of his delegations. As every 
Washington hostess knows, the Secretary 
ot War and Mrs. Good have in the first six 
months of the Hoover Administration 
dined out more frequently than any other 
Cabinet couple. Not fond of society, Sec- 
retary Good goes as a military duty, as 
part of his general plan to “sell” the Army 
to Washington, to the country at large. 

Most of the Cabinet have been enjoying 
unostentatious holidays. Secretary Adams 
has been sailing off New England while 
Postmaster General Brown was motoring 
through it. Attorney-General Mitchell 
went fishing in Minnesota. Secretary Davis 
relaxed for three weeks in Michigan. Sec- 
retary Stimson got away for ten days in 
the Adirondacks. Secretary Mellon visited 
his daughter on Long Island; Secretary 
Lamont, his son’s Colorado ranch. But 
even with vacations in order, “Jim” Good 
is not the vacationing kind. With him the 
job is the thing—the desk, the memoranda, 
the letters (he reads and answers every 
one that comes), the telephoning, the 
callers (his door is always genially ajar). 

From an exterior viewpoint, “Jim” Good 
represents an element in the administration 
satisfying to a large portion of the public. 
The West, of course, is pre-eminently satis- 
fied by claiming the President. Among the 
ranking Cabinet members, the East can 
look with pride upon the Messrs. Stimson 
and Mellon at the No.1 and No. 2 positions. 
At No. 3 comes Mr. Good, of the Midwest- 
ern midwestern, more citified than Vice 
President Curtis, less tycoonesque than 
Secretary Lamont. While Yale men point 
with pride to Statesman Stimson, and Har- 
vard men to Secretary Adams, Secretary 
Good is satisfying to that large group of 
citizens whose background includes the 
state universities. Indeed the University 
of Michigan, where “Jim” Good studied 
law after being graduated from little Coe 
College (‘92), was quick and glad to claim 
him, in a sort of for-God-for-country-and- 
for-Michigan alumni article last spring, 
along with Secretaries Lamont and Hyde 
(full-fledged Michiganders), as part of the 
new Michigan delegation in the Cabinet— 
a delegation far more satisfying to Michi- 
gan than its last one, which consisted of 
the Messrs. Harry Micajah Daugherty ’81, 
Edwin Denby ‘96, and Hubert Work 
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THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the Senate of 
the U. S.: 
@ Met for two minutes, recessed for three 
days. 
@ Met for two more minutes. recessed for 
three more days. 
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ARMY & NAVY 
Lobbyist Shearer 

Whenever in the last five years the 
Navy was up in Congress for debate and 
action, a big thick-shouldered man in a 
tweed suit, a red necktie and yellow shoes, 
could generally be found striding up and 
down the Capitol’s corridors, buttonholing 
Congressmen and Senators, passionately 
urging them to vote for the biggest kind 
of U. S. fleet, hoarsely warning them 
against the imperialism of Great Britain. 
His name was William B. Shearer. He was 
in his early 40’s. His voice was the voice 
of a 16-in. gun booming arguments and 
demands for more ships. Well-heeled, he 
was a generous entertainer. Quick of tem- 
per, he once threatened to “knock the hell” 
out of a Washington correspondent (Ray 
Tucker) who dared dispute his word. 
Quickly he was recognized as the most 
potent Big-Navy lobbyist in Washington. 
Whom or what he represented remained a 
mystery. 

Last week the mystery ended when Mr. 
Shearer, to collect a pay claim, filed suit 
in Manhattan against his alleged employ- 
ers—Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., New- 
port News Shipbuilding Co., American 
Brown-Bovari Corp. From these ship- 
builders, Lobbyist Shearer said, he had 
received $51,230. He claimed they still 
owed him $257,655 for professional serv- 
ices. He had, he stated, been hired to pre- 
pare literature, information, data, to write 
articles, to interview public officials and 
press representatives, to make speeches in 
behalf of U. S. shipbuilding from 1926 to 
1929. The dullest Congressman could see 
the connection: Big Navy—more cruisers ; 
more cruisers—more work, more profits, 
for U. S. shipbuilding companies. 


Mr. Shearer appeared on the Washing- 
ton scene in 1924 as a naval expert, the 
inventor of a one-man torpedo. When the 
U. S. S. Washington was towed off the 
Virginia Capes for sinking by airplane 
bombs, he rushed into court, vainly sought 
an injunction to prevent the Navy from 
destroying this vessel under the terms of 
Washington Arms Treaty. Later he admit- 
ted that Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst, Anglophobe, had paid the cost of 
that empty exploit. 


Later that year Congress was plowed 
with demands for an investigation of the 
Navy. Such an inquiry, insisted Big-Navy 
men, would reveal the weak condition of 
the fleet, would hasten reforms—and new 
ships. Lobbyist Shearer was in the thick 
of that agitation. He began issuing what 
were supposed to be the Navy’s military 
secrets: 1) the U. S. had had a spy aboard 
a British warship during maneuvers, who 
reported on secret methods whereby Brit- 
ish guns could outrange those of the U. S. 
fleet: 2) maneuvers in miniature at the 
Naval War College at Newport had dem- 
onstrated that the British fleet could 
destroy the U. S. Navy in 80 minutes. 

These “disclosures” did not precipitate 
a Congressional investigation of the Navy, 
but they did stir up trouble aplenty within 
the Navy itself. Lobbyist Shearer ex- 
plained that he had received his informa- 


tion from private and confidential letters 
exchanged between naval officers studying 
at the War College. Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur convoked a court of inquiry at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Captain Hugo W. 
Osterhaus was suspected of “leaking.” 
Lobbyist Shearer went to the Pacific coast, 
too busy there with other naval affairs to 
help out of difficulty those who had given 
him his information. 


In 1927 he spent six weeks at Geneva 











© Ke ystone 
WILLIAM B. SHEARER 


“T expect no reward!” 


during the arms conference. As an inter- 
national lobbyist, he sowed seeds of statis- 
tical discord, sought to preserve the ir- 
reconcilability of the British and U. S. 
viewpoints on cruiser tonnage. When the 
conference failed, he considered his mis- 
sion a complete success, took the “credit.” 

He was on deck again at the Capitol 
when the House passed the 15-cruiser bill 
last year. He handed out yellow-bound 


pamphlets abusing the British, bristling’ 


with statistics to prove the inferiority of 
the U. S. fleet. Only a few Congressmen 
realized they were being supplied with sec- 
ond-hand arguments, the same material 
Lobbyist Shearer had used at Geneva. In 
the midst of his lobbying, he made this 
statement: 

“My fight is for national defense. 
I expect no reward, except the conscious- 
ness that I am helping my country.” 


THE TARIFF 

Show Is Over 

One morning last week Chairman Reed 
Smoot of the Senate Finance Committee, 
distressingly fatigued after months of 
tarifl-writing, was marched to the front 
portico of the Capitol by a dictatorial 
movietone cameraman. He was instructed 
to make a speech on the Hawley-Smoot 
(tariff) bill. For an audience the cineman 
commandeered Senator William Edgar 
Borah, hastening by to the barber shop 
for a much-needed haircut. Senator Smoot 


extolled his bill. Senator Borah looked 
glum. When the speech ceased Senator 
Borah turned, walked away. Cried the 
cineman, no student of tariff politics: 

“Hey, Senator! Come back here! The 
show isn’t over. I want you to shake 
hands with Senator Smoot and say loudly 
‘That’s fine!’” 

Replied Senator Borah: “No, I won't. 
The show is over.” 

It was an epitome of the strained feel- 
ings engendered by the tariff bill which 
the Senate Finance Republicans last week 
finished drafting. Best Democratic com- 
ment was by Representative McClintic of 
Oklahoma: “The working man may worry 
because his shoes will cost a dollar or two 
more but truffles for his paté de foie gras 
are on the free list. . . . His sugar bill 
goes up as does his milk bill and his meat 
bill but he can get Gobelin tapestries for 
his humble home duty free. 

Such sallies caused no flicker of a smile 
on Senator Smoot’s worn face. Like 
a litany he repeated the statistics of the 
new bill: “ . . . 431 changes . 177 in- 
creases ... 254 decreases .. . 13% of 
all increases in agricultural schedules. . 
Revenue under present law: $516,581,344; 
under the House bill: $646,014,545; under 
the Senate bill: $605,498,469. ‘e 

With rates finished, the Finance Com- 
mittee Republicans last week wrote the 
administrative features of the new bill. 
Chief changes: 


Valuation. The cost of an article 
abroad (foreign value) is now used to 
assess ad valorem duties. The Finance 
Committee voted to change the system 
to domestic or U. S. valuation—then 
crossed its fingers and postponed the ef- 
fective date to Jan. 1, 1932. Domestic 
value is “the price at which imported mer- 
chandise is freely offered for sale in the 
principal markets of the U. S. in whole- 
sale quantities.” The committee’s pur- 
pose was to change the system of valuation 
without changing the scale of protection. 
The Tariff Commission was ordered to 
calculate the conversion and submit to 
Congress the new ad valorem rates (per- 
centages) necessary to maintain the tariff 
level established by this bill. Then Con- 
gress would have to vote again to put 
them into effect. 

Chief advantage of domestic valuation: 
to prevent fraudulent undervaluation of 
imports. Example: A shotgun sells abroad 
for $18.18. Its U. S. selling price is 
$43.30. The duty in the present bill is $6 
plus 45% ad valorem. Valued at its for- 
eign selling price, it will pay a duty of 
about $14.18. By applying U. S. valua- 
tion ($43.30) and maintaining the duty at 
$14.18, the ad valorem rate would be 
scaled down to about 18.89%. The re- 
moteness, the complexity, the juggling 
opportunities of this valuation plan 
weighed heavily against its ultimate adop- 
tion. 

Commission. The Tariff Commission 
was changed back into a bi-partisan organ- 
ization responsible to Congress, contrary 
to President Hoover’s wishes. 
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RACES 
Bigger & Blacker 


The Mason & Dixon line between Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland (and its westward 
extension under the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820) once divided free States from 














Cuicaco’s DE PRIEST 


“I occupy a serious position in America.” 


slave. It still divides the North from the 
South on Negro treatment. Last fortnight 
portly, grey-wooled Oscar De Priest crossed 
it for the first time since he took his seat 
as the only Negro Congressman (from 
Illinois). He addressed 5,000 blacks at 
the Lexington (Ky.) Colored Fair. 

Last week Oscar De Priest crossed back 
to the North, addressed another large 
Negro audience in Harlem, “capital of 
Black America.” The theme of each speech 
was the same: the Negro’s use of his 
political power to attain his constitutional 
rights. The De Priest treatment of that 
theme South and North was different. 
Comparisons: 

In Lexington: “Until you make your 
votes felt, the white man will not respect 
you.” 

In Harlem: “If your district leader is a 
white man, pitch him out. You have a 
jimmy in your votes to better conditions. 
Use it. Don’t complain about race dis- 
crimination; change it through practical 
politics. When a Negro doesn’t want to 
elect a Negro, there is either jealousy or 
dirty money behind him.” 

In Lexington: “If you're going to get 
anywhere politically, you’ve got to learn 
not to accept payment for your vote.” 

In Harlem: “li white candidates come 
nosing around your district and trying to 
spend money for votes, take their money 
and beat them too. I wish some | white] 
people would try to spend money in my 
district. We'd take every cent they had 
and then send them to the dry cleaners.” 

In Lexington: “Now as to why I appoint 
only Negro youths to West Point and 
Annapolis. The black man has taken part 





in every war. . . . Until some white Con- 
gressman sees fit to recommend a Negro, 
I feel it my duty to recommend Negroes 
only, for through me is their only chance 
of gaining this opportunity.” 

In Harlem: “When I got to Congress 
and nominated my first candidate for West 
Point I picked the blackest boy I could 
find anywhere. My appointee has been 
writing disheartening letters... . If the 
young man gets cold feet and quits West 
Point because of any racial discrimination, 
next time I'll appoint a bigger and blacker 
Negro.” 

Only once did the Lexington speech ap- 
proximate the tenor of the Harlem address. 
That was when Congressman De Priest 
cried: “I occupy a serious position in 
America. The eyes of the civilized world 
are on Oscar De Priest. I have received 
more publicity than any other member of 
Congress. I will continue to fight for 
Negroes’ rights in Congress and use bath- 
rooms, barber shops and restaurants [at 
the Capitol] whether my colleagues like it 
or not.” 

Senator James Thomas (“Tom Tom’) 
Heflin of Alabama publicly pined for an 
encounter with Congressman De Priest in 
the Senate restaurant. The Senator “‘cal- 
culated” that to ‘punch De Priest in the 
nose” would be worth at least 50,000 Ala- 
bama votes for him in his hard fight for 
re-election next year. 


PROHIBITION 


Nations v. Willebrandt 


A million-dollar libel suit last week 
threatened Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt just when her bank balance was 
beginning to fatten on the proceeds of her 
series of newspaper articles on “The In- 
side of Prohibition” (Time, Aug. 12 et 
seq.). In an instalment which flayed the 
meddlesomeness of the Anti-Saloon 
League, she trod on the tender:toe of a 
onetime Prohibition enforcement chief at 
St. Louis. 

One frosty morning in February 1924, 
Gus Orvel Nations, Chief of Federal dry 
agents at St. Louis, raided the Griesedieck 
Brewery, arrested Raymond Griesedieck 
and 43 employes. The U. S. indicted 
Brewer Griesedieck, Missouri Beverage In- 
spector Charles Prather and Heber Na- 
tions, Missouri Labor Commissioner, 
brother of Gus Orvel Nations. Minor 
offenders were released. Prather pleaded 
guilty, said he received protection money 
from Griesedieck, split it with Heber Na- 
tions. Twice was Heber Nations tried, 
twice convicted. Twice the U. S. Court of 
Appeals upset the verdict, ordered a new 
trial. He is now waiting his third trial, 
Griesedieck his first. 

Wrote Mrs. Willebrandt: “It was 
charged that Heber Nations’ part in the 
conspiracy was to keep the brewery ad- 
vised, through his brother Gus, then chief 
prohibition officer in St. Louis, when it 
would be safe to run out the forbidden 
brew.” 

Brother Gus last week brought in Wash- 
ington a libel suit for $1,000,000 damages 
against Mrs. Willebrandt and Current 
News Features, Inc., which had syndicated 


her articles. He said he felt such a charge 
of official misconduct might injure his 
reputation. In St. Louis he moved to tie 
up payments to Mrs. Willebrandt by the 
Post-Dispatch, though this paper, in pub- 
lishing her article, had deleted from the 
sentence quoted above all reference to Gus 
Nations. 

Offering a $1,000 reward to anyone who 
challenged his facts, Mr. Nations de- 
clared: 

“The Griesedieck brewery was raided 
by me upon information furnished me by 
my brother Heber. . . . When faced with 
the necessity of prosecuting the brewery 
officials caught in my raid, she [ Mrs. 
Willebrandt ] protected them by releasing 
44 men caught redhanded and prosecuted 
the citizen who made the raid possible. 
. . . At the trial of my brother she chal- 
lenged every prospective jror . . . . who 
believed in Prohibition. . . . When chal- 
lenged by counsel for the defendant [Heber 
Nations] to accuse me if she dared, she 
sat silent... .” 

Shrewd lawyer that she is, Mrs. Wille- 
brandt continued silent last week, waited 
to answer Brother Gus in court. Points 
made during the week in her continuing 
articles on “The Inside of Prohibition” 
included: 

@ “I do not believe that harsh penalties 
will ever secure enforcement of... 
laws. Yet I actively advocated the pas- 
sage of the Jones Law.” 

@ “Human flaws, not legal flaws, have 
furnished the loopholes through which 
bootleggers have swarmed.” 

@ “It would be folly to deny that the 
‘Wets’ have made considerable gain in the 


—— 














Gus ORVEL NATIONS 


$1,000,000 damages; $1,000 reward. 


past few years. . The defeat of Gov- 
ernor Smith did nothing to allay the 
sentiment against Prohibition. Instead it 
produced what might be called an emo- 
tional hangover. .. . The candidacy of 
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Governor Smith was beneficial to the 
cause of Prohibition. Before he became 
a candidate the prohibition and temper- 
ance organizations had been disintegrat- 
a 

q@ “I am well aware that more of the girls 
and women employed in offices and indus- 
try are drinking now than was the case 
ten years ago... . [But] as far as the 
women of the country are concerned, Pro- 
hibition has come to stay.” 

@ “No great additional sum of money is 
needed to improve Prohibition enforce- 
ment. . . . Quality, not quantity.” 

@ “Prohibition is NOT being effectively 
enforced.” 

@ “There should be one head to de- 
termine policies. It doesn’t have to be the 
Department of Justice but certainly con- 
trol should be centralized somewhere!” 

@ “It is a hard, thankless job. . . . There 
are some who will count me just another 
‘out’ in the game; others will say ‘she made 
a sacrifice hit.’ . . . As President Roose- 
velt said: ‘Aggressive fighting for the right 
is the noblest sport the world affords.’ ” 


UTILITIES 
No More Water 

When a careful man builds his house, he 
itemizes his actual expenditures—so much 
for land, so much for lumber, for brick, 
for cement, for hardware & plumbing. 
Last fortnight the Federal Power Com- 
mission, through its Solicitor Charles A. 
Russell, ordered power companies seeking 
U. S. licenses to construct: plants along 
navigable U. S. streams, to exercise the 
same care and precision in estimating their 
construction costs. Reason: the U. S. has 
an option to buy back such licensed plants 
after 50 years and it refuses to pay an ex- 
cessive price for them. 

The Russell ruling is designed to squeeze 
“water,” estimated at some $500,000,000 
out of the capitalization of water power 
companies now seeking U. S. licenses. 
Ruled Solicitor Russell: “A reading of the 
lederal Water Power Act leads to but one 
conclusion and that is to insert in capital 
accounts the actual legitimate cost of con- 
struction, limited to actual amount of 
money paid therefor. . . . This automati- 
cally dispenses with the proposition that 
there can be included in these capital ac- 
counts lump sum or percentage overheads, 
for engineering supervision, management, 
financing, development. Such items can- 
not and must not be included.” 

One large drop of utility “water” was 
extracted by Solicitor Russell when, as a 
working example of what he meant, he 
struck $500,000 from the capital account 
of Cumberland River Power Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Samuel Insull’s Middle West 
Utilities Co., now seeking a U. S. license 
to construct a plant at Cumberland Falls, 
Ky. Out went a $250,000 stock transac- 
tion item between Cumberland Co. and 
other Insull companies “‘to pay for option, 
engineering reports, license and _ rights.” 
Out also went a $250,000 pledge by the 
power company to the Kentucky State 
Park Commission to develop the property 
about Cumberland Falls into a park. 

Kentucky’s only Republican high official, 
Governor Flem D. Sampson, had _ engi- 


neered the Cumberland Falls deal, had 
signed the contract. Kentucky’s Demo- 
cratic Attorney-General James William 
Cammack cried tritely: “What a crime 
. that the rights of Kentucky might be 
bartered away for a mess of pottage.” 


HUSBANDRY 
Town & Country. 


Tall and green is the corn grown by the 
Farmers Hoffman on their Blue Ribbon 
Farm near Somerville, N. J. Tall and grim 
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. undermined the Insull overhead. 


are the factories that have grown up there 
in the last generation, where Johns-Man- 
ville Co. makes asbestos products and the 
factory village of Manville has clustered 
like industrial fungus. 

Broad and white is the twelve-room 
house where live the stocky Teutonic 
Farmers Hoffman—fiorid Craig Hoffman 
and his dark, big-handed brother Grover. 


Narrow and dingy, made of lath and: 


tarpaper, are the shacks where some of 
Johns-Manville’s unskilled immigrant la- 
borers, mostly Poles, live. 

In one of the shacks lives the Widow 
Kolesar, a dumpy little Slav who chars for 
her living and fills her four children’s 
bellies with vegetables from their scrawny 
“garden.” Her ‘old man” was killed while 
working on the railroad. Nearby lives the 
Klementovich family. Mother Klemento- 
vich is virtually a widow; her ‘old man” 
is serving a two-year term in jail for beat- 
ing her. She works in the factory, tends 
chickens, takes in a boarder. There are 
four little Klementoviches. 

One afternoon last week Johnny Kolesar, 
12, suggested to his sister Anna, 1o, that 
they make an expedition to the Hoffman 
brothers’ cornfield. Anna had been there 
before and told of its glories. Barefoot 
along the dirt path they rolled their hoops. 
Passing the Klementovich shanty they 
stopped, invited Helen and Joe to come 
too. Some other children joined the party 
at the Hoffman field but left early. The 
Kolesars and Klementoviches stayed on; 





walking through the tall green corn, pick- 
ing the ears. They were going to make a 
fire in the nearby woods and cook some 
“supper.” 

As Anna told the story later, this is what 
happened: 

“Tt was still light like the sun was about 
to go down. We all spread out in the corn- 
stalks. I could not see Joe all the time. 

“IT heard a gun go off and a bullet whizz. 
I saw Johnny fall. He didn’t cry; he just 
lay there still. I heard Helen cry out: 
‘Johnny, I’m shot!’. . . 

“I went through the corn and looked 
out. There was a man witha gun. He had 
on a hat and brown pants. ...I hada 
bag with me but I dropped it when I heard 
the shots. 

“T went back into the corn when I saw 
the man with the gun and hid a while. 
Then I walked along toward the woods. 
When I got there I found my brother and 
Helen lying on the ground. . . 

“Then I started running toward home 
On the way I met Helen’s mother. I told 
her ‘Hurry up, Helen’s shot.’ So she and 
Helen’s grandmother went back with me 
and picked up Helen and Johnny on their 
backs and carried them home. Then I 
went and told my mother.” 

Johnny Kolesar died instantly, his back 
riddled with a load of No. 4 shot. Joe 
Klementovich was taken to a_ hospital, 
apparently dying. He was ten years old. 
Helen Klementovich’s wounds were less 
dangerous. Police soon seized Farmer 
Craig Hoffman, identified by Anna Kolesar 
as “the man in brown pants.” He denied 
shooting the children. In his house was 
found a ten-gauge shot-gun.* Police, fear- 
ing a lynching, dispersed muttering crowds, 
locked up Farmer Craig, charged him with 
murder, assault with intent to kill, atro- 
cious assault and battery. 

Farmers of the region viewed the shoot- 
ing elementally. They said that in defense 
of his crops, especially prize corn like the 
Hoffmans’, a man is justified in killing, 
especially when the thieves are “little 
Polacks” from shanty-town. In the town, 
people cried for vengeance upon brutal 
countrymen who will shoot children, 
whether they are “‘snitam emching” corn 
or not. 

Few newspapers devoted much atten- 
tion to the incident or explored its socio- 
logical implications. But Bernarr Mac- 
fadden’s horror-loving New York Evening 
Graphic sent a man out to pose and photo- 
graph the Widow Kolesar lamenting in a 
cornfield. The photograph was published 
under the caption: She stood in tears amid 
the alien corn. 


The Grape 

Sam Picalas made 60 gals. of elder- 
berry wine. It contained 5% alcohol. He 
drank some, was not intoxicated. U. S. 
agents seized him. A U. S. court in West 
Virginia convicted him of violating the 
Volstead Act, which specifically permits 
the manufacture of “non-intoxicating cider 
and fruit juice’ for home use. Last week 
at Richmond the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals overturned the conviction, sent 
Sam Picalas and his elderberry wine back 


*A ten gauge shot-gun will kill an elk. 
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to West Virginia for retrial, with orders 
that a jury pass on whether or not this 
beverage was intoxicating zm fact. 

The effect of this decision, the first of 
its kind by an appellate court, was to 
transfer to the U. S. the burden of proving, 
not that home-made wine contains more 
than .5% alcohol but that it contains 
enough alcohol to make a person drunk 
and hence is outside the “non-intoxicating”’ 
clause of the Volstead Act and therefore 
illegal. 

Significant was the decision not only for 
the U. S. Prohibition Unit but also for 
U. S. grape-growers, especially in Cali- 
fornia, who prepare legal grape juice for 
shipment to urban customers who, in turn, 
let it ferment naturally to wine. There was 
one catch: the court ruling covered only 
home-made wine from raw _ materials 
gathered on the homestead, not from ma- 
terials purchased elsewhere. 

While doling out Federal aid with one 
hand to grape men, with another hand the 
Government was probing them  sus- 
piciously. 

Aid. The Federal Farm Board agreed 
upon a $9,000,000 loan, half from its own 
resources, half from California banks, to 
grape and raisin growers to assist them in 
marketing the 1929 crop. Since Prohibi- 
tion the grape industry has boomed, vine- 
yards have been doubled, overexpansion 
has occurred. 

Some grape-growing industrialists resent 
the activity of vineyardists who sell their 
juice for wine-making. To the Federal 
Farm Board last week they sent as their 
representative Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, onetime Assistant U. S. Attorney- 
General, to explain such “questionable 
practices,” to try to induce the Board to 
withhold loans to growers who attempt 
to evade the intent of Prohibition. Farm 
Board Chairman Legge explained that his 
Board had nothing to do with Prohibition. 

Probe. Prohibition Commissioner James 
M. Doran reached California last week to 
see for himself just what the grape indus- 
try has become. Since 1920, California's 
vineyards have increased from 100,000 
acres to 173,691 acres. It is Mr. Doran’s 
duty, of course, to discover ways and 
means to prevent the diversion of legiti- 
mate grape juice into illegitimate wine. 
Last week he was ready to admit that 
legally it would be very difficult to stop. 
Politically it is a touchy problem, too. If 
the wet-voting city winemaker is prose- 
cuted, for consistency’s sake so must the 
PDry-voting country cider & wine men be 
prosecuted. The hair-splitting decision of 
the Court of Appeals last week, distinguish- 
ing between home-grown and market- 
bought beverage materials, may contain 
the basis of a solution. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Cleveland Idyll 

Polite excitement tingled in the bosoms 
of a group of smiling ladies and gentle- 
men in Cleveland one night last week as 
they gathered in the smart offices of their 





city manager, William Rowland Hopkins. 
That day 97,000 Cleveland voters had 
chosen between city management and a 
return to the old mayor-and-ward-politics 
system. Manager Hopkins and friends 
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CLEVELAND’s HopkKINS 


“ 


. as straight and clear as yonder 


moonbeams.” 


were receiving election returns. Manager 
Hopkins was winning. A little moved by 
his success, he strolled to an open window, 
gazed long at a bright moon. The tight 
lines of his face relaxed. Coughing for 
attention, he spoke in blank verse: 

“The future of Cleveland now seems to 
lie as straight and clear as yonder moon- 
beams.” 

His lady campaigners arched their eye- 
brows approvingly. A newsgatherer for 
the potent, manager-favoring Cleveland 
Plain Dealer felt embarrassed, sneaked out 
of the room for a smoke. He had been 
politely informed that it was not proper 
to use tobacco before so many ladies. 
Pickles, sandwiches, coffee, radishes and 
ice cream were served. With bows and 
smiles, blue and purple asters were passed 
to the ladies who had carried the day for 
the modern form of municipal govern- 
ment. The outcome of the election made 
round, gallant Manager Hopkins feel as 
exhilarated as a small boy who, expecting 
to fail at school, finds he has passed every- 
thing on his report card. 

Born in Pennsylvania 60 years ago, a 
Cleveland City Councilman before he was 
30, Mr. Hopkins in 1924 left successful 
business enterprises which had amply en- 
riched him to become Cleveland’s first 
manager. Three times in almost three 
years Cleveland citizens have been asked 
to vote down the city manager plan by 
Harry Lyman Davis, onetime Governor 
of Ohio and mayor of Cleveland. who 
sought to restore “the city government to 
the people’”—and the politicians. To the 
defense of Manager Hopkins’ govern- 
ment flocked the women. They cam- 
paigned for him, made house-to-house can- 





vasses, got out the vote. They kept him 
in office last week against the vigorous 
masculine campaigning of Politician 
Davis. 

Each special election on city manage- 

ment has, however, produced a smaller 
majority for Manager Hopkins. Last 
week he won by a scant 3,000 votes after 
Maurice Maschke, Ohio’s National Re- 
publican Committeeman, had come to the 
support of Mr. Davis. Boss Maschke 
blamed Mr. Davis for their defeat. Had 
the latter promised the public not to run 
again for mayor himself, the plan would 
have won, felt Boss Maschke. A mathe- 
matician, Manager Hopkins on election 
night calculated that if his margin of vic- 
tory continued to dwindle in the same 
ratio at future elections, he would be 
voted out of his job—which would other- 
wise last for life—within five years. 
_ Cleveland is the largest of some 4co 
U. S. city-manager-plan cities. Next 
largest is Cincinnati where last week a 
determined effort was being planned by 
old-line Republican politicians to gain con- 
trol of the city council at the November 
election, to restore politics to the city 
government, oust able City Manager Clar- 
ence O. Sherrill. 


Messy Mass 

Into the White House last week strode 
Senator George Higgins Moses of New 
Hampshire, brimming with big ideas. He 
had just been named head of the Republi- 
can Senatorial Campaign Committee to 
maintain or augment a G. O. P. Senate ma- 
jority in next year’s elections. 

The messiness of G. O. P. politics in 
Massachusetts is due to jealousies and 
backbiting between leaders and senatorial 
candidates. The Senate seat now occupied 
by white-goateed Frederick Huntington 
Gillett is open to the 1930 election. Aged 
78, an office-holder for a half-century, he 
is the Senate’s best contract bridge player 
but otherwise has left no large impress 
upon its history. Younger men want his 
place, but he has volunteered to step aside 
only for Citizen Calvin Coolidge. 

Louis Kroh Liggett, drug tycoon, Re- 
publican National Committeeman for 
Massachusetts, contributed to the messi- 
ness of things Republican by charging 
that James Michael Curley, Democrat, had 
kept the religious issue alive during last 
year’s campaign by “dastardly work’— 
circulating anti-Catholic literature. Last 
week Boss Curley sued Boss Liggett for 
civil and criminal libel. 

An eager candidate for the Gillett seat 
in the Senate is onetime Governor Alvan 
Tufts Fuller. Last week, disgusted with 
Committeeman Liggett’s inept maneuvre, 
he called him a “Jonah,” said he ought to 
be thrown “overboard.” 

Massachusetts Democrats, elated at the 
“messiness” of Republican politics, sought 
out one Marcus A. Coolidge, Fitchburg 
manufacturer, asked him to stand for the 
Senate. Alive to the added danger of a 
Coolidge Democrat, Senator Moses at the 
White House declared: “The name of 
Coolidge is exclusively a Republican asset 
in Massachusetts.” 
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In building a motor car, everything begins 
with engineering. No amount of pains in the 
selection of materials, no amount of skill in 
workmanship, no amount of care in inspection 


will takethe place of sound, progressive design. 


Oldsmobile recognizes this fundamental 
truth. And in order that its engineering may be 
of the finest, Oldsmobile has brought together a 
staff of talented men —and has placed at their dis- 


posal every aid to modern automotive engineering. 


The creative thinking which makes Oldsmobile 
and Viking so outstanding in design is the product 
of a group which is not dominated by individual 
opinion. Any and every idea is given full consider- 
ation, so that the best may be selected through a 
long process of testing, proving and comparing 
of results. Changes are always made for the sake 


of progress—never for the sake of change alone. 


On this staff are experts in every branch of auto- 
motive engineering—men who have demonstrated 
ability along many lines. They are keenly sensitive 





Products of 
General Motors 


to the needs of the modern motorist. Their 
greatest joy lies in accomplishment. Their 
highest ambition is to contribute some new 
advancement to Oldsmobile and Viking and, 
through these cars, to the motoring public. 


At the command of Oldsmobile engineers are 
all the vast resources of Olds Motor Works and 
General Motors. They workin theirown com plete and 


- fully-equipped engineering and research laboratories, 


drawing upon the experience of General Motors 
Research Laboratories and availing themselves of the 
skill of Fisher artist-engineers. And, day in and day 
out, they prove the products of their efforts by 
the facts developed in gruelling tests on the great 
General Motors Proving Ground. 


Olds Motor Works is dedicated to quality manu- 
facture, to honest advertising and selling, and to 
a broad, sincere service policy. But first of all, Olds 
Motor Works believes in sound, progressive 
engineering as the foundation on which to build. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


OLDSMOBILE ~ VIKING 
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See the 


AETNA-IZER 
in your 


community... 


He isa 


man worth 
knowing! 


The AZtna Life Insurance Company » The Aitna 
Casualty and Surety Company » The Axtomobile 
Insurance Company ~ The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company » of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 
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Epitaph 

Last October, the publishing world 
talked about an unhappy coincidence. 
Simultaneously with publication in Vanity 
Fair, monthly smartchart, of a savage 
burlesque on Frances Newman’s novel, 
The Hard-boiled Virgin, Death came to 
Authoress Newman. Vanity Fair was em- 
barrassed. Last week came another such 
occurrence, less embarrassing, no less un- 
happy. Several months ago a young avia- 
trix submitted a manuscript to Cyrus Her- 
mann Kotzschmar Curtis’s The Country 
Gentleman. It was called ““My Life For 
Aviation.” Editor Philip Sheridan Rose 
accepted the story, changed its title to 
“How I Learned to Fly,” ordered it to be 
inserted in the September issue. The name 
of the authoress was Marvel Crosson. Last 
week as some 1,600,000 copies of The 
Country Gentleman were about to appear, 
Aviatrix Crosson was killed while flying 
from Santa Monica, Cal., to Cleveland 
in the Women’s Air Derby (see p. 50). 
Obviously unable to recall the issue, Editor 
Rose waited to see what readers would say 
about the curiously ironical words with 
which the story ended: 

“I have given my life to prove that 
women are the best pilots in the world.” 

a 

Chicago Tabloid 

Having learned three weeks ago that 
Samuel Emory Thomason’s’ Chicago 
Journal had been purchased by Walter An- 
sel Strong’s Daily News, news-prophets set 
about to predict that the Journal would be 
turned into a tabloid (Trme, Aug. 12). 
Paying little attention to Strong denials, 
persistent Hearst-Colyumist Arthur Bris- 
bane put one ear to the ground and wrote: 
“The Chicago Journal, giving a partial imi- 
tation of Alice’s Cheshire Cat, will shrink 
from John Eastman’s full size to a tab- 
loid.* The Chicago Daily News, promot- 
ing this metamorphosis, should read La 
Fontaine’s fable of the Woodman that 
warmed the snake in his bosom. The Chi- 
cago version of that fable tells you What 
that snake did to the Woodman is NO- 
BODY’S business!”+ 

Last week, without “shrinking,” the 
Journal was officially folded into the Daily 
News and made a part of it. Henceforth 
subscribers of the two newspapers will be 
served by one full-sized daily, The Chicago 
Daily News and Chicago Daily Journal. 
The facts behind the tabloid rumor proved 
to be as follows: Publisher Thomason of 
the defunct Journal, retaining those mem- 
bers of his staff who were not taken over 
to the Daily News in the consolidation, 
will issue soon an afternoon tabloid news- 
paper, known as the Daily Times. Copi- 
ously illustrated, wholly independent of 
the Daily News & Journal, it will be 
served by Associated Press wire service, 
to retain which franchise Publisher Thom- 
ason has been issuing a makeshift Daily 
Commercial Chronicle in the interim. 
*Mr. Brisbane’s memory is not always perfect. 
It was Alice herself who changed size, when she 
nibbled pieces of the Caterpillar’s mushroom. 
The Cheshire Cat, constant in size, faded in 
and out of sight. 

tIn this fable, the frozen snake came to, bit 
the Woodman. 


“Dew Wife” 


No dictionary do readers of average 
U. S. newspapers need for such journal- 
istic jargon as sugar daddy, love nest, 




















Li Cur MING 


Dew would never do. 


heart balm, torch murder. But last week 
the epigrammarians who write U. S. head- 
lines were confronted by a phrase which 
even they could not grasp without assist- 
ance. 

The phrase was “dew wife.” It came 
to light in Manhattan’s Chinatown, in a 
subtle feud between two newspapers, the 
Chinese Nationalist Daily News and the 
Chinese Journal. The feud was aggra- 
vated some months ago when the Nation- 
alist flayed the Journal for publishing ad- 
vertisements of Japanese goods. The 
Journal, edited by Communist Thomas P. 
Chan, replied by flaying the Nationalist 
for disrupting a Communist Chinatown 
meeting with well-aimed, over-ripe ba- 
nanas and large juicy watermelons. Ag- 
gravation was not due merely to criticism 
of the raid, of which the Nationalist was 
most proud. But the Journal editorial 
referred to Li Chi Ming, wife of National- 
ist Editor Chen Po, as a “dew wife.” 

The insulting quality of the phrase 
could be gauged from the rage of Mrs. 
Chen, who called on Editor Chan to be- 
rate him; and from the actions, a day or 
so later, of eight stalwart Chinamen who 
visited Editor Chan’s office and overturned 
typewriters, upset tables, smashed chairs, 
moved Editor Chan to swear out a war- 
rant for Mrs. Chen’s arrest. 

Mrs. Chen Po, young, pert, Sorbonne- 
educated, happily-married, explained what 
“dew wife” means to a Chinawoman, as 
follows: “Dew only exists in the early 
morning. . . . Dew, therefore, in Chinese 
sense, means changeableness, unreliable- 
ness and temporariness.” Poetic though it 
sounds, calling a lady a “dew wife” is thus 
tantamount to hinting that her husband 
is a cuckold. 
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WHEN 

BETTER 
AUTOMOBILES 
ARE BUILT 


ry 


BUICK 
WILL 


BUILD 
THEM 


TODAY ... 


MORE THAN EVER BEFORE 
THE TIDE 


IS TURNING 
TO BUICK 


al le i i ee ee ie a te ee ee i el 


I" WAs the immortal Stevenson who said, ‘“The best 
reward for having wrought well is to have more to do.”’ 
The men and women of America have bestowed that reward upon 
Buick in overwhelming measure by ordering more and more Buicks 
year after year throughout a quarter of a century. 

And just as Buick craftsmen have created their greatest motor car in 
Buick for 1930, so the motoring public is paying its highest tribute to 
this new Buick model. 

Buick owners have long re-purchased Buicks in greater volume than 


the total demand for any other fine car. But today they are re-purchasing 
Buicks with keener eagerness than ever before. 


Thousands of motorists have turned each year from other cars to 
Buick. But today the swing to Buick is more pronounced and 
widespread than in any previous year. 
These two groups combined have long purchased more than twice as 
many Buicks as any other car priced above $1200. But today they are 
awarding Buick a stronger vote of preference than at any time in 
the past. 
The motorists of America have studied the new Buick—compared it 
—and made up their minds that Buick 
has wrought well. And so they are calling 
upon Buick for a still higher percentage 
of America’s quality automobiles. 





Today more than ever before the demand 
for Buick surpasses the demand for any 
other fine car. Today more than ever ! 
before the tide is turning to Buick. FZ 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Factories eee aaa f Builders of 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. — Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 
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Bring 
PURE, MOUNTAIN 
AIR 27t0 your 
own living room 





in unique machine scientifi- 
cally duplicates nature’s own 
method of pleasantly purifying the 
air you breathe. 

It makes Ozone—and it delicate- 
ly scents the air with the odor of 
pine forests at the same time! 

VapoZone deodorizes and re- 
vitalizes air—it destroys all foul 
odors—it removes cooking smells 
in a few moments—and it fills the 
air with healthful, life-giving, germ- 
destroying oxygen. Electrically op- 
erated, occupies no more space 
than a sheet of letter paper. Beauti- 
ful Bakelite Walnut-finish case. 

Ideal for Homes, Offices, Res- 
taurants, Hotels, Theatres, Clubs, 
Hospitals, Lavatories, etc. 


Send the coupon for the 
whole story of VapoZone 


The Wapot TUE 


PLEASANTLY PURIFIES 
THE AIR YOU BREATHE 


Rich Territories Open 


— 
—— 








Representatives Wanted 


SINCLAIR-COX COMPANY, Inc. 
740 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me, entirely free, your illustrated 
story of VapoZone and what it will do in my: 


Home [] Office 0 Theatre [J 
Restaurant [) Hotel, etc. 





“Constructive Christianity” 


Horse-racing is a multi-million-dollar in- 
dustry in Kentucky. When, in 1923, re- 
formers threatened Kentucky horse-racing 
by trying to repeal the law legalizing pari- 
mutuel betting, the industry’s chief de- 
fendant was no florid turfman, no julep- 
sipping blue grass gentleman, no raucous 
paddock tout, but the Rev. Thomas Leven 
Settle, rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd (Episcopalian) of Lexington. 
The Legislature, awed by the unfamiliar 
spectacle of a churchman defending racing, 














listened to his arguments that repeal of 
the law would result in worse evils, and 
were convinced. 

When this happened the Church of the 
Good Shepherd was small, its congrega- 
tion nondescript. Soon subscriptions for a 
new church came from grateful horsemen 
in all parts of the country. At Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., a blooded horse was auc- 
tioned, the proceeds donated to Dr. Settle. 
In Lexington, turfmen deserted conserv- 
ative churches they had attended all their 
lives, went to the beautiful new $225,000 


| edifice. Heathen racing men who had be- 


longed to no church joined the powerful, 
rich congregation which was forming at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd. 

Last week that congregation heard that 
Dr. Settle was resigning. He was going 
to leave Lexington (pop. 50,000) and go 
back in the mountains to the little mining 
town of Harlan. Already he had aided 
Harlan by raising $9,000 toward a new 
$18,000 church. The entire Harlan con- 
gregation had petitioned him to become 
their rector and Bishop Henry Pryor Al- 
mon Abbott of the Lexington diocese had 
agreed to let him go. 

Explaining, the Parson Who Saved 
Horse-racing said: “I am going to Harlan 
in response to the cali of duty. ... It 











means a real sacrifice but has great oppor- 
tunities for constructive Christianity. The 
future of the State lies in the mountains 
of Kentucky; our church must bear its 
part in the development.” 

an 
Jewry v. Islam 

Religious warfare starting in Jerusalem 
when Arabs attacked the sacred Jewish 
shrine of the Wailing Wall (Time, Aug. 
26) grew more intense last week. Hal- 
lowed to both religions is the small area 
marked by the ruins of King Solomon’s 
temple. In it Mohammedans can view with 
pious awe a golden urn containing two 
hairs from the beard of the true Prophet. 
Nearby is the coffin of Mohammed, 
adorned with 17 golden nails of which the 
written word says when they fall out all 
things will come to an end. Of the many 
relics sanctified to Jews, holiest is the 
Wailing Wall. For generations they have 
gone there to lament “ . for the Temple 
that is destroyed ... for our Majesty 
that is departed . . . for our Great Men 
who lie dead... .” 

Title to the actual possession of this area 
belongs to the Moslems, but the right has 
been given to the Jews to use the wall for 
mourning. Continual charges that the 


Arabs infringe upon this liberty are made 
by the Jews, while the Arabs regularly 
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accuse the Jews of exceeding the privilege 
accorded to them. Each sect claims the 
British Government is unfair. 

Last week the Zionist Executive Coun- 
cil and the National Council of Palestine 
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KENTUCKY’S REV. 
He heard a call in the mountains. 


“ 


Jews issued in vain a call to “National 
discipline and calm behavior.” Jew-baiting 
by Arabs and raucous rabbles grew worse 
daily. While Jews banded together to 
defend themselves against a mighty po- 
grom, events occurred with wartime rapid- 
ity. 

q@ A Jewish youth playing ball was fatally 
stabbed by Arabs. Police attempting to 
deter his funeral procession from the 
Moslem quarter clubbed 28 Jews. 

Aged Jewish worshippers at the Wailing 
Wall were stoned by Arabs. 

Communists seized the opportunity to 
urge “an overthrow of British Imperial- 
ism,” 

Sword-swashing Arabs poured from the 

Mosque Omar, swooped on the Jewish 
quarter. Nine Jews and three Arabs were 
killed, 110 persons injured. 
q, Martial law was enforced. Six o’clock 
curfew was ordered, armored cars guarded 
the streets and airplanes watched from 
above. Censorship was rigid. 

Fierce rioting broke out as the British 
apparently lost control of the situation. 
Dagger-armed Arabs systematically raided 
all parts of Jerusalem and many suburbs. 
@ Fifty infantrymen with machine guns 
were despatched from Egypt by airplane. 
The British War Office ordered the tracks 
between Cairo and Alexandria cleared of 
traffic to facilitate troop movements. 

A super-dreadnought, a light cruiser and 
an aircraft carrier were despatched from 
Malta to Palestine. Other ships awaited 
orders. 


@, Prime Minister James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald called a special meeting of the 
Cabinet. Albert Victor Alexander, First 
Sea Lord of the British Admiralty, was 
recalled from leave. 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING IN RESEARCH 








DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C. PETER HELCK 


WESTINGHOUSE MEASURES INTERNAL STRESSES IN MACHINE PARTS WITH THIS LIGHT-PROJECTION MACHINE 


Tomorrow's electrification--on view today 


Spend today with Westinghouse research engi- 
neers and catch a glimpse of what Westinghouse 
is doing toward meeting tomorrow’s electrical 
requirements... 

In a quiet wing of the laboratories in East Pitts- 
burgh, slightly pungent with the fumes of mys- 
terious chemicals, specialists are applying 
electricity to chemistry. Time alone can tell 
what new electrical principles they will uncover 
to aid the industries that depend on chemistry 
for their advancement. 

A cathode ray tube sputters in a dark 
corner. We know it as the greatest concen- 
trator of energy man has yet developed. 
Nothing can live in the path of its rays. 
Westinghouse research is seeking its com- 
mercial value. 


Westinghouse 


Electrifica 
rp Appa 





glaze making it possible to solder cables securely 
to porcelain. There they are applying unusual 
tests to find the dynamic strength of metals, and 
the amount of permanent distortion they may 
undergo at high temperatures. Again they are 
developing inexpensive iron-base alloys to take 
the place of platinum in tubes and cells. 

Now we are among the grid-glow tubes and 
photo-electric cells. These super-sensitive tubes 
are the keys to automatic traffic controls, fire 
and smoke detectors, counting and sort- 
ing devices that need not touch their 
subjects, and switches that will turn on 
lights automatically when daylight wanes. 
Thus Westinghouse research is ever looking 
forward, alert to the future needs and possi- 
bilities of every application of electricity 


The Sign of a i ° . 
Westinghouse Dealer —leading the way to new economies for in- 


Here we find men working on new insula- 
tors for higher voltages, and 
new insulators with metallic 


Westinghouse 


dustry and new conveniences 
and comforts for the home. 
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viation and 
Unified 


Engineering 














The economic reason be- 
hind the formation of 
such aviation holding 
companies as Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, rep- 
resenting twelve out- 
standing manufacturing 
and operating companies 
may be found in the 
importance of unified 
engineering to the pub- 
lic’s security in the air. 
Unified engineering goes 
beyond plane and motor 
design. It includes the 
engineering of airports, 
the study of inherently 
useful transport routes, 
the uniform engineering 
training of pilots and 
mechanics, the testing of 
the finest instruments and 
equipment--in brief,every 
last detail that can in- 
crease the present high 
standard of security in 
regulated air operations. 
The key to both financial 
and operating success 
lies in nation-wide stand- 
ards adopted and rigidly 
enforced by companies 
with national organiza- 
tion. 





JAmes C. WILLSON 
& COMPANY 


39 Broadway New York 
Louisville, Ky. 
Through close association with the corpo- 
rate financing of Curtiss-Wright and Asso- 
ciated Companies, we are in a position to 
answer inquiries concerning this largest 
N aggregate of invested capital in aviation. 
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—Volume XIII (January-June, 1929) 
$5 Postpaid 


TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 








KISKI 


The inetruction at Kiski amounts to a tutoring service. There 
are five preceptors here. Each one would be capable of heading 
& complete preparatory school . . . but at Kiski each has ouiy 
These boys study under various faculty members, but 
ticular preceptor advises them, helps them over the 
’ and entertains them in his home. Let us send 
you the *‘Kiski Plan’’ which explains this. 
KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Saltsburg, Pa. 





Box 929 
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@ The chief Rabbi at Jerusalem tele- 
graphed to the chief Rabbi of the British 
Empire: PALESTINE JEWRY IN 
GREATEST DANGER RUSH HELP. 
@ Old rumors that the Arabs had hidden 
large ammunition stores plundered from 
retreating Turks ten years ago were given 
credence as heavy shooting increased. 

Fully armed, with bands playing, a bat- 
talion of the South Wales border regiment 
marched through Jerusalem. The city 
quieted but heavy fighting was reported in 
country districts. Airplanes searched for 
marauding Arabs, swept them with ma- 
chine-gun fire. Lifta, an Arab village said 
to be headquarters of the attack, was 
bombed. 

Twelve U. S. students were killed, 15 
wounded when Arabs attacked the Slo- 
bodka Rabbinical College at Hebron, a city 
of 20,000. Thirty-two other Jews were 
slain in this raid. 

The Palestine Government warned the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem he would be 
held responsible for further violence, sum- 
moned Sheiks of surrounding towns to 
conference. 

@ Far reaching were the effects of the 
Palestine fighting. To British advocates of 
a big navy it furnishes a potent argument 
in the fact that Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald, advocate of a smaller fleet, rushed to 
the Admiralty in the emergency. Empire- 
men consider gravely the possibility of a 
Holy War which might spread through 
Islam from Mesopotamia to Singapore. 
—<o>— 
God At Canterbury 

A little girl shuffled impatiently in a 
great crowd massed in front of Canterbury 
Cathedral last week, suddenly whispered 
excitedly to another child, “There’s God!” 

Over the western portal had emerged 
a figure, austere, terrifying in its solemnity. 
On its hoary head glittered a golden crown, 
over its shoulders shone a brilliant red 
chasuble. A long, patriarchal beard flut- 
tered in the wind. For a moment the 
Figure was silent, then bellowed: 

I perceyve here in my majeste 

How that all creatures be to me unkynde, 

Lyvynge without drede in worldely pros- 
peryte; 

Of ghostly syght the people be so blynde, 


| Drowned in synne they know me not for 


theyr God; 
In worldely ryches is all theyr mynde. 

U. S. tourists who had been thumbing 
copies of Everyman closed their books, 
listened to the opening of the Deity’s 
speech. When it was finished they turned 
to an outdoor stage and saw enacted the 
rest of the 16th century morality play. 
There were screams of mock-horror when 
the Devil popped from a_ trap-door, 
careened fiendishly over the stage, diaboli- 
cally swished a crimson tail. Then the 
audience commented on the beauty of the 
setting when, as the Cathedral in the back- 
ground was streaked with soft shadows, 
Everyman prepared to climb into his grave, 
pathetically imploring: 

Alas! Whereto may I truste?... 
Why, than ye wyll forsake me all!. . . 
O, all thynge fayleth, save God alone. .. . 

Jubilant over the crowds that had come 
to Canterbury was the Rt. Rev. Winfrid 
Oldfield Burrows, Bishop of Chichester, 
famed in Great Britain for his “modern” 
methods of popularizing religion. Care- 
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fully he had studied the success of me- 
dieval miracle plays at Salzburg under the 
20th Century Producer Max Reinhardt. 
Elaborate was the similar festival the earn- 
est Bishop arranged for Canterbury. 
Throughout the week, Dr. Faustus by Kit 


Marlowe, who used to lie and dream on 
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. . . put religion on the air, into newsreels. 


Canterbury’s hills, was alternated with 
Everyman. Other attractions were con- 
certs in the Cathedral’s nave, serenades 
in the cloisters, chamber music in the chap- 
ter house. Newsreeling cinemen jostled 
through the crowds. Every event went out 
to all Britain by radio. 
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Polar Priest 

Journeying northward last week was 
Father Thomas Griffin of the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate. His destination was 
the northernmost parish of the North Pole 
diocese, situated in Canada’s vast north- 
west territory. In that diocese are at least 
half of the 14,000 Eskimos on the North 
American continent, care of whom the 
Catholic Church delegated to the Oblates 
in 1864. However not until 1911 did they 
commence their active missionary work. 
It took them six years to convert a single 
Eskimo. Then they got four families, 

A strenuous athlete, hunter and fisher- 
man is Father Griffin, first U. S. volunteer 
to this diocese. He received an elementary 
éducation in the Parochial schools of Man- 
hattan, then went to St. Anthony’s Apos- 
tolic School, San Antonio, Tex., conducted 
by the Oblates. There he played baseball 
and basketball, led a football combination 
famed in the Southwest as “The Four 
Magicians.” Summers he spent with the 
Oblate students and Priests at Fort Lavaca, 
Tex. 

Vigorous Bishop Breynat oversees the 
North Pole diocese. He inspects his charge 
by airplane. Father Griffin plans to shorten 
the devious route from Texas to his parish 
by flying over as much of the northern 
territory as possible. When he arrives he 
will be confronted by difficult tasks. Hos- 
tile native sorcerers are slippery hummocks 
of the spirit. To surmount them his cross 
must be his alpenstock. 
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Now He Swings His Crutch... 


4 up the road to independence” 





“He came to my office in considerable excitement” 


Ada ip years ago: I was a bank of- 
ficer in another city,” said Mr. Burdge. 
“TI used to buy my paper, every evening, 
from a newsboy whose stand was just out- 
side the bank door. Angelo, we’ll cali him. 

i ‘Angelo i is a cripple—the result of in- 
juries received when just a child. One day, 
Angelo came into the bank, and to my 
desk, in considerable perplexity. 

“He wanted to know what to do. He 
had saved up a thousand dollars, and he 
was being ‘pestered to death’ to put all 
the money he had into a ‘marvelous op- 
portunity’ that would “double his money’ 
in a few months. 

“I knew how Angelo must have worked 

‘ to save that thousand. I told him why he 
simply could not expect safety if he put 
his money into anything so highly specu- 
lative. I showed him why, in his circum- 
stances, he ought to put safety before ev- 
ery other consideration. 

“Finally, Angelo decided to safeguard 
his $1000 by putting it into a thoroughly 
high grade security. Since that time, An- 
gelo has saved and invested steadily; not 
only has he still got his thousand, but he 
has already saved two or three more, and 
is safely launched on an investing career. 
Angelo now swings his crutch up the road 
to independence.” 

rs Pi me 

In an era of skyrocketing prices and 
widespread speculation, the mature and 
sober judgment of the banker can exert a 
tremendous influence on the safeguarding 
of the investment of literally millions of 
investors. Safety as the cardinal principle 
of investment was never so important. 
An average investor can do nothing 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Clifford S. Burdge, president 
of the North Side Bank and 


Trust Co., Bristol, Conn., tells 


the story of his advice to a 
cripple...and what happened 


wiser than go to his banker, or a high 
grade investment banker, before he 
decides what to buy. 

Good yield, of course, is a highly 
important consideration, although a 
high per cent should never be permitted 
to outweigh the most rigid safeguarding 
of principal. For any investor who has 
several thousands to invest, the question 
of diversification enters—how to spread 


his investment over different types of 


securities. 

Bankers throughout the country, in 
widely separated communities, choose 
from among Straus offerings, both for 


recommendation to their depositors and 
for their bank reserves. Among such 
bonds are seasoned securities from many 
different investment fields—railroad, 
municipal, industrial, real estate, public 
utility, and ayny bonds. From among 
bonds offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 
many thousands of investors have filled 
all their needs for twenty years and more. 
As a help to all who are interested in 
studying the principles of sound in- 
vestment, S. W. Straus & Co. has 
prepared an interesting, easy-to-un- 
derstand booklet, “How to Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously con- 
cerned in safeguard- 
ing his future should 
own a copy of this 
booklet. It will be 
sent without charge. 
Write for Booklet 
H-1014 or fill in the 
coupon below. 








Clifford 8. Burdge, president of the North Side Bank and Trust Co., Bristol, Conn., for- 
merly bank examiner for the State of Connecticut, is actively interested in the rapid indus- 
trial and commercial development of the prosperous district centering around Bristol. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Srraus Buiwoinés ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., 


In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 


INCORPORATED 


In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet H-1014, “How to Invest Money.” 


Name = 





© 1929,by S.W. Straus & Co. Address 








City. 
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Do you SMOKE 


MORE 
ON A PARTY? 
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«+¢¢ THEN $PUD’S COOLER SMOKE WAS CREATED FOR YOU! 


Do social gaieties increase your cigarettes? Does every tionable! Spud smoke is proven 16% cooler. This 
party mean a pack consumed? Then your best bet intensifies Spud’s full tobacco flavor. From coast to 
is a pack of Spuds ... the cooler smoke for fuller coast, from party to party, everybody speaks of Spud 
tobacco enjoyment ... for unlimited mouth- meer! §=6oas the new freedom in old-fashioned tobacco 


; | 
comfort! Spuds let you say goodnight with a len. enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. The 


nimble tongue ... not with a woolen unmen- Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 





“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”...a little book tell- 


ing how Spud’s greater coolness was proved scientifically 


JUDGE SPUD ... Not by first puff... but by first 


pack. Surprise of first puff soon forgotten ... continued 


and what it means to you... sent gladly on request. 


MENTHOL~COOLED $ Dp 


coolness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. 


CIGARETTES 
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FOREIGN NEWS _ 





INTERNATIONAL 
Peaks 

Last week the following peaks made the 
following news: 

Monte Pio Undecimo was the name 
solemnly conferred on a bald grey peak of 
the Roman Apennines by Italian Alpinists 
who wished to honor Pope Pius XI, in his 
youth a famed and fearless mountain 
climber. At the very tip of Monte Pio 
Undecimo, too climbers last week .knelt 
in the whistling wind, heard mass cele- 
brated by agile Father de Carlatonio, who 
also blessed a bronze tablet. Less agile, 
Bishop Pensa de Penne et Atri simultane- 
ously celebrated another, more pompous 
mass at the mountain’s foot. 

Puy de Dome, rounded, verdant peak 
of Central France (4,800 ft.), site of a 
Roman temple to Mercury and a modern 
French observatory, was announced for 
auction last week, with a minimum reserve 
price of 50,000 francs ($2,000). Middle 
class Frenchmen, to whom the Puy de 
Dome has been a favorite picnic ground 
for 40 years, gloomed over Paris editorial 
prophecies that a syndicate would snap up 
the bargain, erect an expensive “palace- 
hotel” catering to U. S. tourists. 

Mont Blanc, highest peak in Switzer- 
land, was being climbed last week by 
Georges Fleury, a 20-year-old Swiss boy, 
and a party of friends. A bolt of lightning 
struck Alpinist Fleury, killed him in- 
stantly, hurled his body into a 1,600-foot 
gorge, knocked the three other members 
of the party senseless for 20 minutes. 


—— 


Hague Haggle 

Events at the Hague Conference were 
in such a desperate snarl last week as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip Snow- 
den continued bickering for a bigger piece 
in the reparations “sponge cake” (TIME, 
Aug. 12 et seq.), that progress could best 
be traced in terms of personages: 


Thomas William Lamont. First au- 
thoritative word that choleric Chancellor 
Snowden was losing the support of British 
financiers came at London from Thomas 
William Lamont, brisk, decisive, crinkly- 
eyed partner of J. P. Morgan & Co. Chat- 
ting with a correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune—a paper on which he once 
worked as a reporter—Mr. Lamont said 
that, although “The City” (financial Lon- 
don) at first strongly backed Chancellor 
Snowden’s demand for £2,000,000 per an- 
num more sponge cake, there was now 
lively apprehension lest that same demand 
should wreck the Conference and prevent 
adoption of the Young Plan. “They feel,” 
said Mr. Lamont, allowing himself to be 
directly quoted, “that failure to reach some 
agreement would mean international de- 
rangement. They feel it would endanger 
the gold standard [of Sterling] and would 
threaten British financial losses far greater 
than £2,000,000 a year—or £2,000,000 a 
day.” 

Clearly the existence of such a state of 
mind meant that last week “The City” 
was putting heavy pressure on the Labor 








Mr. Morcan’s Mr. LAMONT 
He spoke up for The City. 


Cabinet of Prime Minister James Ram- 
say MacDonald, and through him on Chan- 
cellor Snowden. As Mr. Lamont left Lon- 
don to sail on the Olympic for Manhattan, 
his cheerful air kindled confidence among 
businessmen that “The City’ would yet 
put things right. 

Gustav Stresemann. The Hague Con- 
ference was called to put into operation 
the Young Plan (Time, June 10) which 
fixed for the first time the total Germany 
must pay in Reparations. Neither Chan- 
cellor Snowden nor anyone else has made 
the slightest objections to this basic fea- 
ture of the Plan. The whole quarrel at The 














WILHELMINA & SpouUSE 
Drinks for each, heads for all. 


Hague has been among the Creditor Pow- 
ers, squabbling over how big a slice each 
could get. Abruptly last week the squab- 
bling delegates were reminded of the basic 
issue by Germany’s Foreign Minister, bold, 
astute Dr. Gustav Stresemann. 

In a speech potent and ringing, Dr. 
Stresemann demanded that that major 
portion of the Young Plan which fixes 
what Germany must pay be immediately 
ratified because: 1) It was approved by 
all; 2) The date on which the Young Plan 
was designed to supersede the old Dawes 
Plan was Sept. 1; 3) All German budg- 
etary arrangements had been made in good 
faith to pay Reparations on the Young 
Plan scale which is $132,000,000 less per 
average year than the Dawes Plan scale; 
4) The expert drafters of the Young Plan 
declared that it represents the utmost 
practical capacity of Germany to pay; 
5) Therefore to expect Germany to go on 
paying under the Dawes Plan “more than 
her utmost capacity to pay” would be an 
intolerable injustice, and Dr. Stresemann 
declared passionately: “To such an in- 
justice my country cannot submit!”’ 

Queen Wilhelmina. So sunk were the 
Creditor Powers in the slough of their 
quarrel that Dr. Stresemann’s protest was 
utterly ignored. The Conference did not 
get back on the highroad of common sense 
until a jolly royal banquet had been ten- 
dered to all concerned by sensible, buxom 
motherly Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands. 

As they drove up to Her Majesty’s pal- 
ace at The Hague, the delegates saw only 
a large, immaculate wooden house, with 
a severe square courtyard opening directly 
off a public street. The house was full of 
crisp, sweet-scented Dutch flowers, primly 
arranged in tall vases. There was drink to 
match the national taste of every guest: 
French champagne, German hock, British 
whisky, Italian lacrima christi, Japanese 
sake, also water and long black cigars from 
Dutch Sumatra. 


Somehow or other the party became a 
marked success. There was no formal ban- 
quet table, no rigid order of precedence 
Queen Wilhelmina had seen to that. She 
knew that Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Philip Snowden would be outranked as a 
mere treasury official by the several prime 
ministers and foreign ministers present— 
and certainly Mr. Snowden would have 
been furious had he been seated below 
Prime Minister Eleutherios Venizelos of 
Greece! Therefore the delegates were 
seated not at one straight table but at ten 
round ones. Each statesman might fancy 
that where he sat was the head. 

Too much credit should not be given to 
Her Majesty, but fact was that not many 
hours after the royal banquet Mr. Snow- 
den, for the first time since the Conference 
opened, lunched informally with his chief 
foe, French Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand, and with Dr. Stresemann. As 
every U. S. businessman knows, the bigger 
the deal, the more vital is lunch. 

Philip Snowden. Stubbornly battling 
for 100% fulfillment of his demands, pal- 
lid, drawn-faced, crippled Chancellor 
Snowden rejected, day after day, a long 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


series of Franco-Belgian-Italian verbal 
offers, all claimed by the Latins to give 
Britain upwards of 80% satisfaction, all 
denounced by Mr. Snowden as giving less 
than 20%—a discrepancy accounted for 
by the fact that each side insisted on 
computing at different rates of interest the 
value of the sums involved over 59 years. 
“I have had the patience of a Job!” ex- 
claimed the Chancellor to British corre- 
spondents. “I told this conference on the 
first day what Great Britain must have!” 

Finally, after Queen Wilhelmina’s ban- 
quet, Mr. Snowden asked that the latest 
verbal offer of the Latins be put in writing. 
All that afternoon, all night, all the next 
day, Prime Minister Aristide Briand of 
France and his Latin colleagues toiled to 
document their offer, snatching only occa- 
sional catnaps, trying desperately to get 
the job done in time to have a few days’ 
leeway for final dickering before M. Briand 
would be obliged to leave for the Septem- 
ber session of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. 

As ultimately presented the Latins’ writ- 
ten offer gave Great Britain an increase of 
$6,500,000, annually in her share of what 
the creditor powers receive in reparations. 
Surprisingly enough the major part of this 
concession was made not by France but by 
Italy, a fact the more notable because the 
Italian chief delegate, Finance Minister 
Antonio Mosconi, has not had a free hand, 
but has been forced to keep in hourly 
telegraphic touch with Prime Minister 
Benito Mussolini, no softie. 

Clearly, Chancellor Snowden, having 
browbeaten a 60% concession to his de- 
mands out of foes who included J] Duce, 
could concede 40% and still return to 
London in triumph. For half a day Patient- 
as-a-Job Snowden pondered the Latin offer, 
then rejected it with the comment “not 
yet adequate.” Worn to a frazzle, sleep- 
less and mad clear through, M. Briand and 
Signor Mosconi were undoubtedly in a 
mood to let the conference crack up then 
and there, but a few more days for dicker- 
ing at The Hague were left, and the dire 
alternative remained of adjourning to a 
later date and leaving Germany unfairly 
saddled with the Dawes Plan after Sept. 


I, 1929. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


“Palliative” 

Fortnight ago the greatest British cotton 
strike since the War ended. In Man- 
chester, Blackburn, Oldham, a halfmillion 
Lancashire cotton workers trudged from 
their dingy yellow brick houses back to 
the mills, agreed to abide by the decision 
of an Arbitral Board of Five: two work- 
ers, two employers and an umpire (TIME, 
Aug. 26). 

Last week the umpire, level-headed Mr. 
Justice Rigby Swift, announced the de- 
cision: Instead of the 125% wage reduc- 
tion demanded by mill owners, spinners 
and weavers must accept a cut of 6.41%. 

“The five members of the Arbitral 
Board agree,” said Justice Swift, “that the 
cotton industry is in an exceedingly de- 
pressed condition needing an immediate 
palliative.” 





CANADA 

Privy Seal Jim 

Every time British statesmen resolve to 
grapple with the baffling problem of Brit- 
ain’s 1,295,000 unemployed they turn 
first and instinctively to Canada. The 
granary of the Empire is underdeveloped, 
needs men. Britain is industrially over- 








in Great Britain who should have the 
chance to do some of the hard pioneer 
work that wants doing in Canada!”* 


Coal Is Trump. Of course such ring- 
ing blarney was not the only trump in 
the hand of Privy Seal Jim (one of the 
best bridge players in London and always 
for highest stakes). His long suit was a 
scheme which he privately unfolded to 
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THE “Jim” THOMASES & SON 
The head of the house held a long black suit. 


developed, has too many men. In London 
the solution looks simple: send unem- 
ployed Britons to Canada. During the 
five years from 1923-28 some 263,000 have 
been sent. Too many have turned out n’er- 
do-wells and won’t-works. Today there is 
a swelling, angry chorus of Canadian pro- 
test against what is claimed to be the 
Mother Country’s policy of turning her 
daughter Dominion into a dumping ground 
for loafers. It was to patch up the Em- 
pire’s mother-daughter quarrel that big, 
likable, keen-witted James Henry (“Jim”) 
Thomas arrived in Ottawa last week from 
London, where he is Lord Privy Seal, 
Leader of the House of Lords, and Min- 
ister in Charge of Unemployment. 

Humbug. “I’ve gone from ‘E. C.’ to 
‘P. C.’,” boasted Mr. Thomas once to a 
British Laborite audience. “That is, I 
began as an Engine Cleaner and now I’m 
one of ’is Majesty’s Privy Councilors, 
but I guess you all know I’m still Jim!” 
Last week the clubbable Minister in 
Charge of Unemployment soon warmed up 
Canadians to a personal liking for his 
breezy, Welsh-Cockney ways. In his first 
Canadian press interview, smart Jim 
Thomas sought to spike the charge that 
Mother Britain is not playing square with 
Daughter Canada. 

“The idea that we look upon migration 
as a solution of our unemployment prob- 
lem is just humbug!” cried Privy Seal Jim. 
“We have no desire to dump our people 
anywhere. They are not decadent! They 
have passed through too many trials and 
tribulations to go under without a fight, 
and they are not going under!” 

“However, I believe,” concluded Mr. 
Thomas persuasively, “that there are 
thousands of people of adventurous spirit 


that shrewd though cherub-faced states- 
man Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister in Canada. 

Reduced to essentials the argument 
understood to have been presented by Mr. 
Thomas at Ottawa last week may be 
stated thus: 1) Canada is smarting today 
at the certainty that she will lose much 
of her export trade to the U. S. when 
the new higher tariff bill is passed at 
Washington (see p. 13); 2) Canadian 
newspapers are clamoring that the Do- 
minion should retaliate by raising her 
tariff on goods which the U. S. is anxious 
to sell to Canada; 3) Canada has been 
importing every year some 50 million dol- 
lars worth of U. S. coal; 4) If Canada 
should choose to put a high tariff on “non- 
British coal” (i.e. on U. S. coal) she would 
first be retaliating potently upon the U. S., 
and second she would be in a position to 
buy nearly all her import coal from Great 
Britain, thus giving work to the thousands 
of jobless coal miners who form the bulk 
of Britain’s unemployed. 

Conference? In his public remarks 
last week Privy Seal Jim only hinted in 
broadest terms at the subject of his several 
private conferences with Prime Minister 
King and numerous Canadian tycoons, in- 
cluding august Sir Henry Thornton, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways. 
“I do not propose to tell the Canadian 
people how to carry on their business!” 
stoutly maintained Jim Thomas. “They 
know more about that than I do.” But he 

*Near “Mile 133” on the Algoma Central 
Canadian Railway, last week, virile Baggageman 
Robert Burns dealt in pioneer fashion with a 
she-wolf. Seizing the beast between neck and 
shoulders he strangled her into a coma, carried 
her home securely tied with baggage car twine 
to Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
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added, “We in Great Britain would like a 
share in the orders now going to foreign 
countries. It is a mistake to assume that 
Governments know nothing of business. 
Personally I would like to see an Empire 
Economic Conference held in Canada be- 
fore many months.” 

White Collar Son. Significantly in 
the party of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas last 
week was their son A. J. Thomas. He 
met them when they landed from the S.S. 
Duchess of Athol at Quebec. He is one of 
the Mother Country’s sons who have come 
over in the past five years to take a job 
with Daughter Canada. His job is Assist- 
ant to the Director of Shop Methods of 
the Canadian National Railways. 

Not so many years ago Jim Thomas 
himself was tempted to take an executive, 
white-collar job with Britain’s Great 
Western Railway. He had just led a suc- 
cessful strike. When the white-collar was 
proffered with a temptingly high salary 
Mr. Thomas went home and talked to his 
wife. According to an inspiring, legendary 
tradition in the British Labor Party Mrs. 
Thomas said: “Jim, if you ever desert the 
union I will never speak to you again!” 

Last week Mrs. Thomas fondly em- 
braced her white-collared son, proudly 
watched while he extended to Privy Seal 
Jim an official welcome in the name of 
the Canadian National Railways. 


NORWAY 


Beautiful Name 


As a city name “Trondhjem” (pro- 
nounced Tronyém) seems melodiously 
beautiful to the sturdy Norse citizens who 
live there, on cheese and fish pudding, 
almost within the Arctic Circle. 

Came news last week that the Nor- 
wegian Storthing (Parliament) had 
changed the city’s name to “Nidaros” 
(pronounced Nee-dar-oss )—effective Jan. 
1, 1930. To many a Trondhjemmer’s ear 
the sound of “Nidaros” is ugly, coarse, 
repugnant. Soon 25,000 irate citizens 
(nearly half Trondhjem’s population) 
mass-met under a lowering sky, furiously 
handclapped speeches of indignation as 
rain began to patter, signed under umbrel- 
las a potent petition of protest. On dis- 
persing to their homes they expressed their 
feelings further by breaking several Trond- 
hjem windows. 

Observers knew to a virtual certainty 
that the Trondhjemmers’ protest will be 
in vain. The reactionary country folk of 
Norway whose representatives dominate 
the Storthing are bent on restoring the 
almost prehistoric names by which Nor- 
wegian cities were called before the father- 
land came under the rule of Danish and 
later Swedish kings, from which it 
emerged independent only in 1905. Stub- 
born zealots, the Norwegian rival Deputies 
changed the Danish name of Norway’s 
capital, “Christiania,” to “Oslo.” Having 
changed Trondhjem to Nidaros, they now 
contemplate changing the names of two of 
Norway’s major ports, Bergen and Chris- 
tiansund, to “Bjérgvin” and “Fosna.” 


LITTLE ENTENTE 


Great Power? 


Ever since the War the so-called “Little 
Entente” countries (Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania) have been nibbling at the 
idea of lending real potency to their some- 
what nebulous union by banding together 

















EpouArD BENES 


His sub-editor got a thorough-going rebuke. 


in a cast-iron military alliance. Last week 
an astounding article appeared at Prague 
in authoritative Céské Slovo, newspaper 
famed as the personal organ of brilliant, 
dynamic Foreign Minister Dr. Edouard 
Benes, “Biggest Little Statesman in Eu- 
rope,” creator and coordinating genius of 
the “Little Entente.” ” 


In matter-of-fact fashion the editor of 


Céské Slovo announced that he could now 
tell what took place in Belgrade last 
spring at the annual and, as usual, deathly 
secret conference of “Little Entente” 
statesmen. 

They discussed, drafted and signed, he 
declared, “a secret treaty establishing a 
military unity between the ‘Little Entente’ 
nations, thus raising the effective status of 
the group to the rank of a Great Power.” 

Serenely sensational, the Céské Slovo 
went on to warn colleagues of Dr. 
Edouard Bene§S in the Czechoslovak Cabi- 
net that they must not expect to learn, 
even from him, all the details of the secret 
treaty. 

They were urged to endorse it sight- 
unseen as “a duty of unconditional loyalty 
to the State.’ As if this were not 
enough to stagger politicians and jolt the 
Peace of Europe, the article concluded 
gloatingly that while Italy has a standing 
military force of only 329,000 men “the 
new Military Power in Central Europe 


musters total military effectives of 388,- 
” 


ooo. 


Amazed students of modern history had 
only a few hours in which to wonder 
whether Dr. Edouard BeneS’—co-founder 
of the Czechoslovak Republic with famed 
President Thomas Garrigue Masaryk— 
could possibly have tinkered together in 
secret the ‘new three-in-one “Great 
Power.” For the day after its revelation, 
Céské Slovo announced that the entire 
story “must be considered as withdrawn.” 
In all the “Little Entente” countries cen- 
sorship was clamped on tight. None of the 
three Governments made an announce- 
ment or explanation. What could not be 
hushed up in the U. S. can and frequently 
is hushed in Central Europe. From Prague 
the only U. S. daily correspondent (New 
York Times) who handled the story was 
able to cable only: 

“The public is simply substituting the 
words ‘military agreement’ for ‘military 
treaty’ and continues to believe that 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia 
have arranged to combine their military 
strength in case of need.” 


AUSTRIA 


Tourists Flee 

Vienna’s smoky Westbahnhof was 
crowded last week with worried tourists 
struggling for tickets and berths to Paris, 
Berlin, Prague, Milan—almost anywhere 
away from Austria. Normally U. S. tour- 
ists keep to their spartan schedule of 
cathedrals, art galleries, shops, with com- 
plete disregard of local politics. But since 
three bloody riots have been staged in 
the past fortnight by Austria’s two pug- 
nacious, irregular armies—the socialist 
Schutzbund and the reactionary Heim- 
wehr (Time, Aug. 19)—and moreover 
since a third riot resulted in 48 wound- 
ings and three deaths, even the most. ear- 
nest gallery-gazers felt it wise to leave 
Vienna. 

With the liver-colored marble lobby of 
the smart Hotel Bristol startlingly empty, 
a committee of Viennese hotelkeepers, 
shopkeepers and businessmen trudged to 
the Austrian Chancellery, demanded to 
see Prime Minister Dr. Streeruwitz. 

Exactly what did he intend to do, they 
asked, about the Schutzbund-Heimwehr 
riots? Vienna, they pointed out, is an 
oversized city in an undersized country. 
She needs the tourist trade to exist. Vi- 
enna makes and sells fine porcelain, furni- 
ture, pearl buttons, meerschaum pipes, 
leather goods, luggage,* furs, jewelry. 
The great Vienna International Fair, Aus- 
tria’s semi-annual chance to make trade 
contacts with other countries would open 
in a few days. Without tourists, the fair 


*Famed in Vienna today is the luggage shop 
of Herr Goldarbeiter, whose daughter and 
cashier is demure, brown-haired Lisl Goldarbeiter, 
dubbed by Galveston, Tex., judges, “Miss Uni- 
verse—the Most Beautiful Girl in the World” 
(Time, June 24) 
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could not succeed. What was the Chan- 
cellor going to do? 

Chancellor Streeruwitz, until recently an 
active businessman (textiles), listened 
uncomfortably to the anxious shopkeep- 
ers, then called a conference of his Min- 
isters. From this Cabinet session came an 
announcement that “the misgiving noted 
in economic circles at home and alarm- 
ing reports in the newspapers lack justi- 
fication.” It was announced that in the 
future Schutzbund and Heimwehr demon- 
strations will not be allowed in the same 
city on the same day. 

Well knowing that the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, with an army reduced to a scat- 
tered force of 30,000 men by the Treaty 
of St. Germain, cannot enforce the Cabi- 
net’s orders, bristling Schutzbund and 
Heimwehr \eaders grew more than ever 
violent in language as the week progressed. 
Cried fiery Dr. Pfrimer, Vienna Heim- 
wehr Commander: “For our brothers 
whom the Schutzbund have slain, the 
Heimwehr will take revenge in a form that 
will be remembered for many a long day.” 


TURKEY 
Aunt Astride 


Buran Eddin Bey, sensitive 16-year-old 
son of rich, oldfashioned Constantinople 
parents, knocked wildly one night last week 
on the door of his tutor, a robed and 
bearded mullah. 

Buran Eddin Bey had something impor- 
tant, something dreadful, to tell his father- 
consoler. He had been to a picnic with his 
oldfashioned parents, many decorous 
friends, some sporting ‘‘young Turks” and 
his demure 18-year-old aunt, pretty Muyet 
Hanum. “A foul, dishonorable thing hap- 
pened at the picnic!” cried flushed, excited 
Buran Eddin Bey to the old mullah. 

One of the “young Turks” had come to 
the picnic on a fine white Arab steed.* Gal- 
lantly he asked demure Muyet Hanum if 
she would like to ride. Since he had no 
side-saddle the question was scarcely fit 
to be asked of an oldfashioned Turkish 
girl. “Of course I thought Aunt Muyet 
would refuse,” said Nephew Buran Eddin 
Bey to the mullah. 

Pretty Aunt Muyet, letting herself be 
lifted up, had sat astride the Arabian steed, 
smiling a little nervously, flushed, dancing- 
eyed. The sight, the shock was too much 
for her purist nephew. Covering his eyes 
he rushed to the mullah, to whom the cli- 
max of his story was: “Her limbs were 
one on either side of the horse!” 

Seemingly calmed by the muillah’s sage 
counsels, sensitive Buran Eddin Bey went 
home thoughtful and late, brooded until 
well toward dawn. At last he seized an an- 
cestral family scimitar, stole into the room 
of Muyet Hanum, slew her with a single, 
classic blow. Arrested, arraigned in the 
State Court at Stamboul last week, Buran 
Eddin Bey freely confessed, squared his 
slim shoulders and said: “I slew her for 
the honor of our house.” 

If adjudged sane, Slayer Buran Eddin 
Bey will be hanged Turkish fashion from a 
three-legged tripod gallows. 


*For a picture of one of the world’s finest 
white Arab studhorses see p. 6. 





AFGHANISTAN 
French-Fried General 


Bearded Afghans moved mum as ghosts 
about Kabul last week, afraid of losing 
their ears, anxious not to be blown into 
bloody fragments from a cannon mouth. 
Their bandit-king, fierce, white-toothed, 
grinning Habibullah Khan, was in one of 
his wild rages. For weeks he has been 
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HABIBULLAH KHAN 


For boiling he returned nailing, blowing. 


stubbornly defending Kabul against the 
potent Nadir Khan, another ruthless 
seeker of the crown lost last winter by de- 
posed King Amanullah, who is now in bit- 
ter exile in Italy (Time, July 15). Last 
week Habibullah heard that one of his 
favorite generals had just been captured 
by the Nadir Khan. Cringing, the mes- 
senger gibbered to the flashing-eyed king 
that his general and the general’s staff 
had been boiled alive by the Nadir Khan 
in a huge, sizzling cauldron of vegetable 
oil. 

French-frying one’s generals is an in- 
sult no potent bandit king can tolerate. 
Fierce King Habibullah therefore decreed 
that any of his own subjects who should 
publicly utter the name of execrable 
“Nadir Khan” should be: 

1) Nailed by the ears to the city wall. 

2) Torn from the wall next day and 
blown from the mouth of a cannon. 

Indian editors, commenting on the ways 
of Afghans, noted that while boiling in oil 
is a venerable Asiatic tradition, dating 
from the wars of Alexander with the Per- 
sians, blowing prisoners to bloody frag- 
ments from a cannon is a British inven- 
tion instituted as the official punishment 
for mutinous Indians. 


PERSIA 


Chaste Silence 


In remote Teheran, capital of Reza Shah 
Pahlavi, swashbuckling “King of Kings,” 
a hard-boiled Chicago Tribune correspond- 
ent sat down last week to cable news that 
a long disregarded Persian police order 
forbidding men and women to converse 
together on the street is at last being lit- 
erally and rigidly enforced. Cabled he: 

“Even the most obliging of women now 
do their utmost to assume the aspect of 
chastity in public to escape punishment.” 


RUSSIA-CHINA 


Bliicher v. Chiang 

Slim, wasp-waisted, high-strung Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek of China seemed to 
crack suddenly under the strain of the 
Sino-Russian crisis one day last week. At 
a meeting of the Cabinet at Nanking he 
wrung his small bony hands and wailed 
out despairingly one of the most remark- 
able speeches ever made by a Chief Ex- 
ecutive on the eve of war. ‘‘Tell me the 
reason,” began Chiang excitedly, “tell me 
why Soviet Russia can oppress our 
people!” 

While Cabinet ministers looked bewil- 
deredly at one another, President Chiang 
answered his own question with a torrent 
of shrill words. ‘We are not united! We 
do not work hard to make our country 
strong. . . . Not only Russia but all for- 
eign countries do not give us due respect. 
. . . If we do not strive hard to make a 
great struggle we shall be finished. We 
must confess that even in Nanking, our 
capital, we can ask ourselves: how many 
military and civil officials of our General 
Staff can be favorably compared in spirit 
and energy with the foreigners? How many 
of us know even the scientific way of run- 
ning our daily Government business?” 

When the tirade was over and President 
Chiang had been calmed, officials close to 
him explained that he had been trying to 
rally the national patriotic spirit. Later 
the same day he continued “rallying” in 
an address to cadets of the Central Mili- 
tary Academy at Nanking: 

“We are not yet dead! We still have a 
chance to prepare to fight and sacrifice our- 
selves for the nation. ... The Soviet 
peoples believe that we Chinese are Uto- 
pians, meaning that we have no sense of 
order and discipline. That is why they 
browbeat us. . . . Hundreds of years of 
degenerate culture have made the Chinese 
an effete race. Intellectually and _ spirit- 
ually Utopian and physically weak—that is 
what the world at large considers us. . . . 
Fortunately Russia is in no position to con- 
duct extensive armed aggression against us. 
. . . We must wait and be prepared!” 

What was the reason for such frenzied 
Presidential “rallying”? Without presum- 
ing to guess, observers noted as significant 
that last week the supreme command of 
the Soviet forces threatening China was 
entrusted to a Comrade-Commander who, 
paradoxically, once served in the Chinese 
Revolution as staff adviser to Marshal 
(now President) Chiang Kai-shek. The 
Comrade-Commander is Vassili Constan- 
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tinovitch Bliicher, onetime oiler of Tsarist 
locomotives, today the most important 
man in Asia. 

During 1917-20, when the young Soviet 
Union was fighting for existence against 
White Russian Generals Kolchak and 
Wrangel, the spirit and energy of Com- 
rade Vassili Constantinovitch Bliicher four 
times won him the highest Soviet military 
decoration, “The Red Banner.” Five years 
later the Soviet Government sent Com- 
rade Bliicher to Canton under the alias 
“General Galen.”’ There he became mili- 
tary adviser to the Chinese revolutionaries 
who subsequently conquered all China and 
now constitute the Chinese Government 
headed by President Chiang Kai-shek 

In their hour of triumph the Chinese 
Nationalists broke with the Soviet Govern- 
ment (Time, April 25, 1927) which had so 
largely financed their successful revolution. 
Comrade Bliicher returned to Moscow. 
His assignment last week to command the 
Soviet Eastern Army, massed along China’s 
Manchurian frontier, was a shrewd, logical 
stroke, well calculated to shake Chinese 
morale. 

Swift to act, Comrade Bliicher estab- 
lished his military headquarters at Novo- 
sibirsk, 1,500 miles from the Manchurian 
frontier, surveyed the situation. Soon he 
announced that the Red Russian positions 
were being constantly harassed by White 
Russian (ex-Tsarist) mercenary troops in 
the pay of the Chinese. Soon subordinate 
commanders on the Soviet front received 
this telegram from their new Generalis- 
simo: YOU ARE DIRECTED TO EX- 
TERMINATE ALL WHITE RUSSIAN 
FORCES WHICH ARE MENACING 
OUR LINES. 

Doughtiest of Soviet commanders in 
the actual front-line sector, likeliest to 
start the game of putting White Russians 
to the sword, is Red Russia’s greatest 
cavalry commander, Comrade Semion 
Micheilovitch Budenny, fierce, resource- 
ful, reckless. His wife, from his own wild 
Kuban steppes, galloped and fought at 
his side when the young Soviet Republic 
was death-grappling with Wrangel and 
Denikin. 

“Proletarians, to horse!”’ was the shrill 
recruiting cry of Mme. Budenny as she 





dashed on a plunging charger into tiny 
Russian villages, fired peasant lads with 
her tales of battle and glory. Soon every 
man who possessed a horse and gun (or 








VASSILI CONSTANTINOVITCH BLUCHER 


“Most important man in Asia.” 


even a pony and pitchfork) was galloping 
at her heels to join Budennevskaya Kon- 
armia (Budenny’s Horsemen). Only last 
year, when the Soviet Congress was dis- 
cussing a project for electrification of 
certain provincial cities, Commander 
Budenny strode in and stampeded the 
session by shouting: “What is all this talk 
of ‘electrification?’ What we need is 
‘horsification!’ Give me enough horses 
for the Army!” On the Chino-Russian 
front last week Commander Budenny had 
“enough” horses and cavalrymen—30,000 
according to one despatch. 

Events quick-stepping after Red Gen- 
eralissimo Bliicher’s prelude to battle 
were: 

@ Chinese businessmen and bankers mass 


met at Harbin, pledged defense funds to. 


Governor General of Manchuria Chiang 
Hsueh-Liang, cheered reports that every 
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He: “What we need is ‘horsification’! 
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male in North China aged over 17 would 
be drafted to fight. 

@ Mongol tribesmen in the region of 
Hurunbuir, allegedly instigated by Soviet 
secret agents, were reported from Harbin 
to have massacred 150 Chinese. 

@ “Four Soviets and three Mongolian 
spies were captured and shot near Hailar” 
according to Chinese despatches. 

@, Japanese troops were rushed from Port 
Arthur up the Japanese-owned South Man- 
churia Railway to strategic positions in 
central Manchuria where Japanese colo- 
nists have extensive vested interests. 

@ President Chiang Kai-shek ordered a 


- $1,000,000 “credit for war supplies” placed 














CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
“We are NOT yet dead.” 


at the disposal of his field commander in 
Manchuria, Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang. 
@ In an official note handed to the Ger- 
man Ambassador at Moscow for transmis- 
sion to the Chinese Government via the 
German Ambassador at Nanking the Soviet 
Government declared in part: “. . . While 
doing their utmost to prevent the crossing 
of the border by Soviet troops, the Soviet 
Government holds that the Chinese author- 
ities must disarm the White guard detach- 
ments and prevent all possible raids on 
Soviet territory by Chinese forces. Other- 
wise the guilt of further complications 
caused by new raids will be entirely on the 
Nanking Government.” 

@ The British Consulate at Harbin, central 
Manchuria, received orders to prepare for 
evacuation of British citizens in the event 
that a Soviet offensive should actually be 
launched from the frontier 300 miles dis- 


tant 
CHINA 
“Disbandment Bonds’’ 


Most nations start recruiting at the 
threat of war, but China has had too many 
soldiers for so long that last week, as 
Red Russia menaced her from the North, 
she girded for battle partly by cutting 
out wasteful soldier deadwood from her 








cruises 


Why two Mediterranean 
cruises by Canadian Pacific 
next winter? Because of a 
growing demand for Canadian 
Pacific’s cruise management. 

Thus, 2 identical voyages. 
Which best suits your plans? 
S. S. Empress of Scotland 
sails from New York next 
Feb. 3... S. S. Empress of 
France, Feb. 13. The one, 
spacious giantess and Medi- 
terranean favorite for years 
...the other, a more intimate 
yet equally luxurious cruise 
queen! Both cover the same 
complete Mediterranean pic- 
ture...73 days, 17 contrasting 
countries...the tourist trails 
and many off-the-beaten-path 
placés, too... Majorca, with 
its romance of Chopin and 
Georges Sand...Mt. Etna in 
Sicily ... carnival Venice... 
Dubrovnik in gay, young-old 
Jugo-Slavia...Greece, from 
peasant Corfu to classic 
Athens...18 days in the Bib- 
lical lands, Damascus to the 
Nile! Either cruise foraslowas 
$900. Information and book- 
lets...if you have a good 
travel-agent, ask him. Also, 
any Canadian Pacific office: 
New York, 344 Madison 
Ave...Chicago, 71 E. Jack- 
son Blvd...Montreal, 201 St. 
James St., W...and 30 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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armies in the South, which is not likely to 
be threatened. 

Even to disband a horde of China’s 
motley, half-dressed, rapacious _ hired 
Dismissed soldiers 
must be given work and a modicum of pay 
or they will revert to banditry, a profes- 
sion which most of them forsook to join 
the colors. Last week Finance Minister 
T. V. Soong, efficient Harvard graduate, 
announced a bond issue of $30,750,000 to 
carry out his economy program of dis- 
banding half China’s 356,500 troops 
(True, Aug. 26). 

“Disbandment Bonds,” secured by a 
lien on customs revenues, will be issued 
within the next fortnight, are earmarked 
to be retired by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment “‘within roo months” (eight and one- 
third years). 


MEXICO 
Tyranny v. Tyranny 


Mexico’s square-jawed, hard-eyed Presi- 
dent Emilio Portes Gil is an oldfangled 
rough-and-tumble battling lawyer with a 
newfangled humanitarian conscience. Last 
week he finished jamming through two 
thirds of Mexico’s 28 state legislatures a 
Constitutional amendment. It permits en- 
actment by the Mexican Congress of a 
law which Senor Portes Gil declares will 
“create an equilibrium between the 
Tyranny of Capital and the Tyranny of 
Labor.” 

The lawyer-President personally drafted 
the law when he was Minister of Interior 
in the cabinet of bull-necked Plutarco 
Elias Calles, also a two-fisted idealist 
(Tim_E, Nov. 19, 1923, et seqg.). Little was 
heard of it then. Printed on 160 single- 
spaced pages the Portes Gil Labor Code 
is too complex for one Mexican in 1,000 to 
grasp. Basically it aims to displace the 
present ill-coordinated State labor laws 
with a sweeping Federal system of drastic 
potency. Passage of the necessary Consti- 
tutional amendment last week gives the 
President a free hand to railroad enact- 
ment of his pet Labor Code through Con- 
gress. 

Code Fought. Never does prudent 
Motorman Henry Ford differ openly with 
the Chief Executive of a land where he is 
selling cars. All the same a large exten- 
sion of the Ford Assembly Plant in Mexico 
City is not being proceeded with. Scare- 
heads in the Mexican Press declared last 
week that if the Portes Gil Labor Code is 
enacted Sefor Ford is resolved to pay off 
all his Mexican assemblers, keeping only 
a sales and service force in the field. 

The General Manager of the British- 
owned Mexicano Railway—a $50,000,000 
line connecting Mexico City with the ma- 
jor port of Vera Cruz—is close-mouthed 
J. D. W. Holmes. Last week he said: ““We 
shall not have to wait long to see the com- 
plete bankruptcy of this line if the pro- 
jected labor law is enacted.” 

Even more startling was a resolution 
adopted by the General Confederation of 
Mexican Workers, a potent radical labor 
group. Denouncing “restrictions on the 
right to strike and dangers to workmen in 
the so-called ‘Labor’ code,” the confeder- 
ation resolved “to exhort all affiliated labor 
groups throughout the country to order 
partial stoppages of work and finally a gen- 
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eral strike if Sefor Portes Gil’s project 
is insisted on.” 

Plainly the Tyranny of Capital and the 
Tyranny of Labor between which a hu- 
manitarian President is trying to establish 





PRESIDENT Portes GIL 


He gained his equilibrium. 


“equilibrium” were both furiously sus- 
picious, last week, of the Labor Code 
which Senor Portes Gil and his huge agrar- 
ian following in the Mexican Congress can 
put through if they stubbornly so choose. 

Code Analysed. In “federalizing’”’ the 
labor laws of Mexico, President Portes Gil 
aims first to set up a system of federal 
“labor courts” and “labor judges” with a 
“Supreme Labor Court” at Mexico City. 
Just as civil quarrels are settled every- 
where today by ordinary court of law, so in 
Mexico industrial quarrels would be dealt 
with by the new Labor Code tribuuals. A 
joint factory committee of employers and 
employed would first try to adjust each 
labor dispute, and only in case of failure 
would it go first to the District Labor 
Court and finally if necessary to the Su- 
preme Labor Court. Naturally this system 
would curb the absolute right of Labor to 
strike and Capital to fix wages, much as 
civil laws and courts long ago curbed the 
once absolute right of anyone to go naked 
if he chose. 

Flexible labor courts are the keystone of 
the Portes Gil code, but secondly it aims 
to impose three inflexible conditions: 1) 
Employers of more than 100 workers to 
provide their employes with “comfortable 
houses” at a rent not to exceed 5% of the 
taxable value of the building; 2) Workers 
to be compelled to pay from 2% to 5% of 
their salaries into a national industrial in- 
surance fund, and employers to match each 
worker’s payment with an equal contribu- 
tion to the fund; 3) The Government to be 
empowered to conscript workers for labor 
“in time of national emergency.” 

With the Mexican Congress convening 
Sept. 1 to debate and act on the Labor 
Code, observers foresaw a strenuous test- 
ing of President Emilio Portes Gil’s declar- 
ation that “this project satisfies a national 
necessity and will assure workers better 
conditions without . . . injuring the inter- 
ests of capital.” 
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Your eyes work, even 


TIME | 41 


The ease, the speed and the 
accuracy with which you see 
make a veal difference in your 
golf score. Tillyer Lenses help 
your eyes judge distance and 
direction with a greater accu- 
racy. They help your game— 
make it more fun to play. Try 


Tillyer Lenses. ( 
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when you play ..» help them with new Tillyer Lenses 


HE MAN who wants to take two strokes off his 
golf score is only one of millions who need the 
help of modern, wide-angle lenses. These lenses are 
more accurate. Y ousee accurately, no matter whether you 
are looking through the center of the lenses, or glanc- 
ing through the edges. In business, at home, at play, 
wherever there is reading or writing or working or 
seeing to be done, Tillyer Lenses provide more ac- 
curate vision and greater comfort for the only eyes 
you'll ever have. 
The only way you'll ever know how much more 
helpful and comfortable Tillyer Lenses can be is to 


try a pair. Wear them for a month. Then just try 


going back to your old lenses, and you will quickly 


realize how much these new and modern wide- 
angle lenses help your eyes do their work. 

Your eyes, you know, are your most precious 
possession. Take care of them. Have your eyes 
examined once a year—and if you need glasses, ask 
about Tillyer Lenses. 

Write Dept.16, American Optical Company, South- 
bridge, Mass., for booklet describing Tillyer Lenses. 


New wide-angle . accurate to the very edge 


TILLYER. LENSES 


«An AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY product 
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The (\OSt of a 
Closed 


** Don’t bother me with that”’ 
... “It’s a new fangled 


notion’... ‘It wont last” 
wo ‘Just a passing flurry.” 


So spoke one of the heads ofla great 
business, a standpatter, to one of the 
more progressive partners who 
bearded him once again with a new 
idea. 

3ut it did last. The “‘passing flurry” 
didn’t pass. But the dividends did. 
This old company, the largest in its 
industry, occupying an autocratic 
leadership in a market where de- 
mand always exceeded supply, sud- 
denly found itself engulfed in a 
revolution of consumer buying habits 
that nearly dethroned it overnight. 


For a foreign invasion brought style, 
just as the public became style-con- 
scious ... and the fine old product 
nearly toppled. 

The old, old story...Style channels 
weren’t closed to this manufacturer, 
but his mind was closed to style, as 
to many new ideas... new ideas on 
control of materials, manufacturing, 
merchandise and men. “Too busy 
to look at it” “our old methods 
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have been successful” . . . these were 
the verbal cords which strangled 
many a new idea at the start. 


Finally the Board of Directors step- 
ped in. Progressives were given the 
reins ... the open-minded men. It 
happened in the nick of time, and 
now this business is fighting back 
and winning. 


What makes a closed mind? 


If an executive had nothing to do 
but sit back and think, there would 
be no more closed minds in business. 


But that, of course, is a business 
Utopia and can never be. But the 
closest approach to it comes to pass 
when Remington Rand is called in. 
For a “closed mind” doesn’t apply 
only to questions of creative ideas 
in business, but often to the eff- 
ciency of the daily routine itself. 


And thus blocks progress in two 
ways... First, if a man’s mind is 
closed to the new and modern meth- 
ods developed for business control 
the administrative side of the busi- 
ness suffers. 


Secondly, by denying himself the 
advantages of these desk-clearing, 
detail-dispersing aids, by surround- 
ing himself too thickly with the de- 
tails of his work, the creative side of 
the business never gets attention. 


For how can a man sit back and 
think about his business, how can he 
climb to a mental observation post 
and view it broadly when he is wor- 
rying about a thousand fogging de- 
tails? How can he leave his desk and 
go out and see what happens to his 
product in the marketplace when 
antiquated control methods keep him 
home to see what happens right in 
his own plant? 


oO 


N Oo F T H E AM 


Mind 


No man wants to close his mind. No 


man does it deliberately. And no 
man need shackle his energies, 
shorten his view, with modern 


methods to serve him. 


Remington Rand opens 
new horizons 


What actually happens when you 
call in Remington Rand? 

An expert... one of a corps of 4,000 
trained men . . . comes to see you. 
He carefully studies your problem. 
He favors no one method or machine 
above another, since all types are 
under the Remington Rand flag. 
He gives you an honest answer. To 
sell is not his primary mission, but 
to serve. 

And whether you are running a 
small business or a world-wide in- 
dustry, Remington Rand is equip- 
ped to serve you ... the only organ- 
ization of its kind in the world. If 
you are fearful of the ‘“‘cost of 
closed mind” in your business, open 
the door toa Remington Rand repre- 
sentative. 

Write or phone any Remington Rand 
branch ... ask to have a man sent 
over. He will take off his coat and go 
to work and probably will find many 
interesting things to report. 


Remington Rand 


ERICAN 


BUS 


I 


N ES §S 


SINESS SERVICE 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines 
RAND & KARDEX Visible Records. . . 


POWERS Accounting Machines 


DALTON Adding & Bookkeeping Machines 


Executive offices, Buffalo, New York 


SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices .. . 
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LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 
INDEX VISIBLE... 


KALAMAZOO & BAKER-VAWTER Loose Leaf Equipment 


Sales offices in all leading cities 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Capt. Leopold Ziegenbein of the new, 
speedy German liner Bremen, was per- 
turbed as he bustled his third ship- 
load of passengers across the Atlantic, 
bound for New York. Some thief was 
stealing jewelry from the passengers’ 
cabins; $25,000 worth was missing with- 
out a clue. With 600 stewards aboard, 
most of whom were as yet unknown to the 
officers, it looked like a hopeless case. 
Capt. Ziegenbein assembled 50 stewards 
whom the officers did know by sight, 
formed a “vigilance committee.” Before 
the Bremen docked, all the jewelry was 
recovered from the clutches of one Hans 
Barklage, a shrewd thief in a steward’s 
uniform, wearing a counterfeit steward’s 
badge. Officials suspected Prisoner Bark- 
lage of a part in the $100,000 theft last 
year from mail bags on the Leviathan. 


Charles Clark Younggreen of Mil- 
waukee, at the culminating Berlin banquet 
of the International Advertising Associa- 
tion of which he is president (Trme, Aug. 
26), beheld a spider crawling out from 
beneath his right cuff. Last week, his arm, 
spider-bitten, swollen, infected, required 
lancing, draining, dressings, rest. 


PRE EK 

George Eastman (Kodaks, philan- 
thropy), signed a contract with the Italian 
Government agreeing to present $1,000,- 
ooo to build and equip a dental dispensary 
in Rome. 


—— ~ 


Count Hermann Alexander Keyser- 
ling, German philosopher-critic, said in the 
current issue of the Atlantic Monthly: 
“Chicago is an amazing thing. It is the 
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Capt. LEopoLD ZIEGENBEIN 


caught a thief. 


one place in the United States where 
one is actually aware of the presence of 
ungenerosity, ill-will and malice.” Com- 
mented Mrs. Robert Patterson Lamont, 
wife of the Secretary of Commerce, who 
entertained Count Keyserling last year 





in Chicago: “If he disliked Chicago 

. I think the fault must have been 
with him.” Commented another Chi- 
cago Keyserling hostess: “I rather 
think he wrote what he wrote . to 
attract attention.” 





Mrs. Milton G. Marx, wife of the 
dress-manufacturing fifth brother of the 
four famed Marx brothers (Harpo, 
Groucho, Zeppo, Chico), brought suit 
against the parents of her first husband, 
the late R. Russell von Tilzer, for cus- 
tody of the child she bore him, now aged 
1g months. 


—— 


Douglas Ludlow Elliman, potent 
Manhattan realtor, through whom (Doug- 
las L. Elliman & Co.) or his competitor- 
brother (Lawrence B. Elliman of Pease & 
Elliman Inc.) many a smart Manhattanite 
obtains his abode, returned from a Euro- 
pean yachting trip, reported on the foreign 
housing situation. His points: in London 
the trend is toward private homes; apart- 
ments (“flats”) are “a drug on the mar- 
ket.” In Paris, Athens, Belgrade, Milan 
and many another continental city, the op- 
posite is true. The co-operative apart- 
ment idea has “taken” in Paris. 

a eat cs 

Albert and Elizabeth, King & Queen 
of the Belgians, carrying cold lunch in a 
knapsack, went with other tourists by cog- 
wheel railway from Grindelwald to Jung- 
frau-joch (11,340 ft.) in the Swiss Alps, 
explored glaciers, descended unrecognized. 

Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, in Shanghai, 
was lunched by President Chiang Kai- 
shek, dined by Foreign Minister Cheng 
Ting Wang. 
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Alfred Emanuel Smith was asked how 
he wrote “Up to Now,” his serial auto- 
biography currently appearing in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Answered he: “I dic- 
tated it... . I'll tell you the secret of 
concentration. Just get in the front seat 
of a car. Light a good cigar and ride along 
looking at your feet. It’s a great way to 
write articles.” 





——— 

Maximilian Siegfried Adolf Otto 
Schmeling, his license to fight where 
fighting is most lucrative still withheld by 
the New York State Boxing Commission 
was “practically a nervous wreck’ as he 
stepped aboard the Hamburg-American 
liner Albert Ballin, bound for Berlin, his 
mother and a rest. Warned that unless he 
soon returned Argentine’s Victorio Maria 
Campolo would replace him as world’s 
champion heavyweight contender, Herr 
Schmeling scoffed: “Campolo is a one-day 








fly .. . here today and gone tomorrow.” 
, 
When Mrs. Miles Poindexter, wife 


of the onetime (1923-28) U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Peru, returned to Washington 
from Lima she brought with her one Cor- 
nelius, capable Peruvian servant. She 
was pleased with Cornelius, but Cornelius 
was not pleased with his salary. Consult- 
ing Alfredo Gonzalez-Prada, Charge 
d’Affaires and First Counselor of the 
Peruvian Embassy, he learned that in the 





U. S. no servants are “indentured,” that 
all can do as they please. He also learned 
that Senor Gonzalez-Prada wanted a serv- 
ant. Thereupon Cornelius left the Poin- 
dexter household, went to the Prada house- 
hold. Vexed, used to her own way, Mrs. 
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OU.&U 
Mrs. Mies POINDEXTER 


. created an Incident. 


Poindexter had her husband complain to 
President Augusto B. Leguia of Peru 
Eager to please, President Leguia ordered 
Senor Gonzalez-Prada to return Cornelius 
to the Poindexters. Sefor Gonzalez-Prada 
thereupon, last week, cabled his resigna- 
tion, saying: “The orders contained in 
your cablegram are unjust and I shall not 
carry them out.” He suspected the Cor- 
nelius episode had been used as an excuse 
to discomfit him. Washington credited 
Mrs. Poindexter, famed for her knowledge 
of the gossip of officialdom, with having 
this time created an Incident herself. 


enry Ford, of booze-dripping Detroit, 
in an article for the current Pictorial Re- 
view, announced: “If booze ever comes 
back to the United States I am through 
with manufacturing.” 

Mr. Ford last week bought for a reputed 
price of $10,000 the 200-acre Vaucluse 
gold mine in Orange County, Va., never 
profitably worked since pre-Civil War 
days. 








om~ 


Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd 
and his mates in Little America, Antarc- 
tica, saw the sun again as southern hemi- 
sphere spring approached. Commander 
Byrd hoisted the U. S. flag—also British 
and Norwegian flags—for the first time 
since April and said: “This is a big day 
for us, because of the return of the sun, 
and a bigger day‘because it is Larry’s 
[Laurence McKinley Gould, second-in- 
command] birthday.” Wrote Russell 
Owens, official correspondent (New York 
Times): “The ice cliffs sparkled like gi- 
gantic mirrors winking back a message of 
welcome to the sun as if there was some 
secret understanding between them and 
they were amused at our boisterous happi- 
ness.” 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 


Shoe fore Men. 


Achieving new heights of distinc- 
tion season after season... Johnston 
& Murphyembodies in every model 
the genuine refinement and unques- 
tioned quality which for decades © 
have marked the J & M shoe with 
character for gentlemen’s wear. 







JOHNS & uRPHY 
QHOE 


Newark, N. J. 


Estes Park, 
Colorado. 


The High Riding Boot Style No, 50 
The Low Jodhpur Style No. 75 


in tan Calfskin. J & M Shoes are sold by leading 
store near you. Ask for catalogue. 
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STINGING SHOWERS ... from 
brass water pipes that will not clog 


Busy men and women have no time for lazy showers . . . And 
who has a morning mood bright enough to overcome the ex- 
asperation of a weak, ineffectual spray that falls away to a dribble 
when, somewhere in the house, another faucet is used. 

Vigorous, stinging showers which zever diminish in pressure 
come from Brass Water Pipes. Because water from Brass Pipes 
cannot clog the shower holes. You can count on a full flow of 
crystal-clear water always. 

* Alpha Brass Pipe is 
made from a special 
kind of Chase Brass 
which contains more 
copper. Plumbers 
prefer it because it 
cuts cleaner and 


sharper threads,mak- 
ing leak-proof joints. 














Themark that identifiesgood 
Brass and Copper Products 
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Chase makes brass and copper for thousands of every- 


day articles + Chase makes Alpha Brass Pipe, Copper Roof 
Gutters and Downspouts, Bronze and Copper Screen Cloths. 
Chase also makes brass and copper for thousands of everyday 
articles (plumbing supplies, screws, tubing, etc.). One charac- 
teristic is common to them all—their ability to resist rust. 


Around this essential service to mankind during three 
generations a great business has been built up. And Chase 
products have continued to be not only rustless but thoroughly 


dependable in every way throughout the years. 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 


—INCORPORATED— 


WATERBURY ° CONNECTICUT 
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German Enrollments 
U. S. professionals who years ago sang 


| Schnitzelbank in its native beergardens 
| while learning the difference between Pil- 


sener and Miinchener and putting finish- 
ing touches on their education at Berlin, 
Heidelberg or Gottingen, were as inter- 
ested as Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Co- 
lumbia’s president, in a report which he 
issued last week in behalf of the Carnegie 


| Endowment for International Peace (of 


which he is also president). It was a re- 


| port comparing pre-War and post-War en- 


rollments in the German colleges. It could 


| be tabulated as follows: 


Pre-War Now 
Evangelical theology..... ; 3,875 2,100 
Catholic theology........ 1,900 1,600 
ee Pers Pe 15,500 8,500 
Dental surgery.......... 700 1,700 
Se PPC PE Pere 900 2,300 
Oe re 12,300 13,000 
Political economy........ 2,300 6,700 
PP cee eh's ake eee O46 9,800 18,700 
Electrical engineering.... 900 4,000 
Mechanical engineering... 3,700 7,850 


The report guessed guardedly at rea- 
sons for these changes: the War had popu- 
larized Science and overcrowded the medi- 
cal profession. The expansion of industry 
was making Law a greater field. The ranks 
of the theologians were thin because more 
young men are seeking “liberal” careers. 


For those who thought the brutal, an- 
cient German university custom of duel- 
ing had died there came a shock last week. 


| In William Randolph Hearst’s Cosmopoli- 


tan, Frazier Hunt, onetime War corre- 
spondent & Mexican sugar planter, wrote 
that at Berlin “only the other day” he 
had witnessed two German students fight, 
not a Schlagermensur or sport duel, where- 
in undergraduates belabor one another 
with large, blunt broadswords, but a secret, 
illegal Sdbelmensur, oldtime insult duel, 
with sharp sabres. 

In a wickedly dirty hall smelling of beer 
slops and iodoform, two men, their sec- 
onds, the doctors and judge stood on a 
sawdust-covered dais. “At other tables,” 
said Correspondent Hunt, “students were 
drinking pale Pilsener beer, as calmly as if 
they were about to attend a lecture on 
philosophy.” The duelists faced each 
other, “formal as bride and groom march- 
ing to the altar, but far less nervous.” Like 
disciplined game-cocks they stood, a black 
scarf about each jugular, a pad about each 
middle. To make the maiming cleanly, 
each blade was swabbed with antiseptic. 

At “Los!” (Go) they fell to, their left 
feet planted in blue chalked squares. Each 
flailed six times and the round ended. The 
doctors stepped out, examined their men. 

At “Los!” again they fell to. The 
young, less experienced, saw his oppo- 
nent’s blade arch, flicker, fall. Cleanly the 
sabre skewered his face from nose to 
mouth. He stood motionless. 

The doctor clamped his forceps to the 
gash, left the silver handles hanging. The 
victor’s second caught a smear of blood 
on a calling card. Doctors and judges 
agreed the wound was serious enough to 
end the fight. With the doctor, the van- 
quished youth moved away, holding up the 
forceps to keep their weight from his 
gashed cheek... . 
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Over the shortest route between New York and Chicago 





THE BROADWAY 


- - no faster way except by air 


* ERE SHE IS” signals the aerial 
photographer. Nose down... 


throttle wide ...the plane heads 
straight for the distant speck. 100... 
120... 140 miles an hour .. . they 


gain on The Broadway ... 


Now they’re abreast—the pilot levels 
off—the motor quietens—click—the 


picture’s made. 


“Another shot” shouts the photog- 
rapher ... too late... The Broadway’s 
pulling away. Again the race. The motor 
roars—wires scream. ..the plane travel- 
ing at top speed. “Ready,” nods the 
pilot—click—again the camera’s 
caught The Broadway ... 


What a sight to follow The Broadway 
by air as it glides smoothly through 
the valleys, by the harvest fields, on 
her swift journey between New York 


and Chicago. And nothing but an air- 
plane makes the trip on faster schedule 
and nothing but an airplane has a route 
so short to travel. 


All the luxuries of the great Limited are 
at your disposal... club car, observation 
ear, unexcelled dining service, barber, 
shower-baths, valet, clothes-pressing, 
manicurist, train secretary, dictaphones, 
stock quotations, reports of national 
events, newspapers and _ periodicals. 


20 HMours—New York and Chicago 
WESTWARD DAILY—Standard Time 


Leave New York: Pennsylvania Station 1:55 P.M. 
Hudson Terminal . 1:55 P.M. 
Newark ee 2:17 P.M. 
North Philadelphia 3:40 P.M. 
Arrive Chicago: Englewood . 8:30 A.M. 
Union Station . « « S85 A.M. 

EASTWARD DAILY—Standard Time 
Leave Chicago: Union Station . . 11:40 A.M. 
Englewood . - 11:57 A.M. 
Arrive North Philadelphia 6:54 A.M. 
rere ee ae ee ee 8:17 A.M. 
New York: Hudson Terminal e « « 8:342A.M. 
Pennsylvania Station 8:40 A.M. 


Leaders of 
the largest fleet of 
trains in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago 
THE AMERICAN 


New York, Philadelphia 
and St. Louis 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washington, Baltimore 
and Chicago 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington, Philadelphia 
and New York 
THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland 
and the East 
CINCINNATI LIMITED 


New York, Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Accept THIS TREATISE 
WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


“HEALTH and POSTURE?” is a concise, scientific treatise 
on posture. This pamphlet has opened the eyes of in- 
dustrial leaders the country over— many of whom have 


subsequently adopted the Do/More idea of seating to 
their great advantage. A copy is yours for the asking. 


Any organization that does not investigate the 
Do/More idea of seating is overlooking one of its best 
opportunities for greater productivity and higher morale 

- among employees. 

Briefly, the Do/More idea consists of adjustable seats 
which have been scientifically designed to properly sup- 
port the body at any and all seated occupations; it con- 
sists further of service by.a nationally operating corps of 
seating experts who are qualified not only to prescribe 
the best seating arrangement for any business but to 
make all Do/More installations thoroughly productive. For 
name of Do/More representative in your city write 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
901 Do/More Block Elkhart, Indiana 


DO/MORE 


IDEA OF SEATING 


cATTACH TO YouR LETTERHEAD 


& DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY, 901 Do/More Block 
Elkhart, Indiana 






w ungs and Heart 


SSimabenliier 





M 


; 








DO/MORE posture 
promotes health and 
increases efficiency. 





INCORRECT pos- 
ture breeds fatigue | Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your treatise, 
and slows up work. Health and Posture,” which outlines the relation 
| between correct posture at work and greater pro- 
ductivity, better health, higher morale. 





| 
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Dance Halls Surveyed 

To the casual observer a dance hall is 
an upstairs place in a side street where 
the patrons stroll aimlessly about a 
railed-in hardwood floor, waiting for un- 
known partners to appear. For to¢ they 
may pass the rail and dance for. five 
minutes under red-lidded lights. A’ strong 
man supervises, sees there is no disturb- 
ance. 

To Minnesota legislators a dance hall is 
“any room, place, or space open to pub- 
lic patronage in which dancing, wherein 
the public may participate, is carried on 
and to which admission may be had by the 
public by payment either directly or in- 
directly of an admission fee or price for 
dancing.” 

To city adolescents a dance hall, by any 
name, is a place to go and have fun, 
often the only place. 

So that parents, moralists, sociologists 
and legislators might know more about 
dance halls, the U. S. Children’s Bureau* 
commissioned Ella Gardner, specialist, to 


| compile a survey which was published last 
| week. Facts now known about U. S. dance 


halls (gathered from 416 cities) include 
the following: 

Twenty-eight States provide legislation 
covering supervision of music, conduct in 


| dance halls, protecting minors. 


Kansas allows no unescorted woman 
within a dance hall. 

Port Arthur, Tex., proscribes gyrations 
not approved by the National Association 
of Dancing Masters. 

No man may rigadoon 
in Muskegon, Wis. 

At Lincoln, Neb., “the lady shall place 
her left hand on the gentleman’s right 
shoulder or arm and her right hand on the 
gentleman’s left hand, the gentleman’s 
right hand on the lady’s back, and at all 
times the patrons shall keep their bodies 
at least six inches apart.” 

Before a dance hall operator in Illi- 
nois can get a license he must “establish 
that he is of good moral character. . . .” 

El Paso, Tex., bars known prostitutes, 
procurers. 

Three Enid, Okla., censors may stop a 
public dance there at any time. 

Intensity of light in Kansas City, Kan., 
dance halls must be one candle-foot (one 
candle’s light a foot from the flame) at 
a plane three feet above the floor. 

Surveyor Gardner’s conclusions: 

“The chief problems of present-day 
dance-hall supervision are: 1) Supervision 
of music, dancing and general conduct in 
the halls; 2) Provision for and protection 
of minors; and 3) Control of the after- 
the-dance rendezvous. .. . 

“Although dance-hall supervision is nec- 
essary, the dance-hall situation cannot be 
remedied unless those in charge of the ' 
enforcement of the laws can secure the 
interest and support of the public. .. . 

“In many of the cities it was reported 
that the lack of co-operation from the 
parents of minors found in the halls was 
the greatest handicap confronting the , 
supervisors due sometimes to ig- 
norance of what their children were doing, 
sometimes to indifference, and sometimes 
to the old belief that young people must 


with another 


! ° ° ” 
| sow their wild oats. 


*A branch of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE 
GREAT GOD TIME 


Many men have sought to lay hands 
on the dizzy passage of ‘Time, to write in 
glowing terms of its importance and 
power. Dudley Nichols (NV. Y. World 
staff correspondent) once rode the cab of 
the Broadway Limited, wrote _hair- 
raising stuff about Time, great god of 
railroad men. Christopher Morley 
(Where the Blue Begins, Thunder on 
the Left, Hoboken play, producer) rode 
the cab of the Twentieth Century and 
wrote a whimsical account of great 
charm (Satevepost, November 17, 1928) 
wherein he compared the departure of 
that hero of the rails with the wedding 
of a beautiful bride. 


Now Edward Hungerford, author, 
onetime railroader, master of Fair of 
the Iron Horse (Baltimore Oct. 1927) 
comes forward with a Time story from 
a new angle. Journeying to St. Louis in 
the dead of winter, he tells of the metic- 
ulous schedule trains must follow, as 
they ebb and flow in one of the country’s 
largest railroad yards. Here is Author 
Hungerford’s story in full, printed with 
his permission, for the first time! 


QF 


_ St. Louis. Dawn of a winter's day. 
The portals of the city. The town gate. 
And Joe Canda as keeper of the gate. 


Do you recall those keepers of the 
gates of Biblical days? Of the giant 
caravans creeping up to the portals after 
weary days on mountain and desert? 
Bringing silks and spices and wood and 
rugs—yes, even frankincense and 
myrrh. And of the keen old bearded 
gate-keepers sitting in judgment upon 
every blessed one of them? Keepers of 
the gates! 


“|, . keeper of the gate of gates”’ 








**6—57-14—we'll have to give her plenty 
of green” 


Officially Joe Canda is called some- 
thing else—chief train director. It is 
his job to supervise personally the com- 
ing and going of hundreds of trains that 
clamor to be let in and out of that squat, 
far-reaching trainshed of the Union 
Station. Not much spice and rugs upon 
them, but plenty of other products 
stuffed in the bulky bags and the stout 
trunks of the parcel post and express, and 
in the luggage of the travelers. All of 
these waybilled. But not billed all of 
the human yearnings and ambitions, the 
fears and perplexities with which every 
train in the universe forever is freighted. 

St. Louis is forever a mighty railroad 
hub. The trains that come into it and 
depart from it are, almost ail of them, 
long-distance trains. There are stations 
in this country where more trains arrive 
and depart in twenty-four hours. But 
not more important trains. 


Sometimes more than 45 an hour 
whistle for Joe’s signal gates to open. 
But Joe doesn’t fluster. He has been in 
Tower No. 1—the very gate of the gate 
—-since the year before the World’s Fair 
(1904); which, in St. Louis, is the dead 
reckoning for all computations of time. 


Six-fifty in the morning. 


Sun-red sky in the East and Joe pull- 
ing off his coat and glancing at his 
Hamilton. There is a big indicator- 
clock in the tower, but he does not take 
its word, unsupported. He prefers the 
personal check of his own timekeeper. 
Again and again, you will see it rise 
from his vest pocket. 


Six-fifty sees the morning rush begin- 
ning. An outbound Vandalia local 
sticks its nose out from under the train- 
shed and begins a catlike cautious 
progress across the throat of the yard 


ADVERTISEMENT 


‘ 


and off toward the “‘main” to the 
Tunnel, the Eads Bridge and the East. 
Already half a dozen other early birds 
have winged their passage, North, South, 
East and West. Forthe next 70 minutes 
there will be heavy business inward 
bound. Long, dusty, overnight trains 
up from Texas and Oklahoma—big, 
soft-voiced cattle punchers and oil-men, 
with now and then a to-gallon hat 
amongst them. Trains up from sunny 
Florida—the drawl of the old-time 
Southerner. Down from Chicagoand the 
Twin Cities—shaggy fur coats, hats and 
mackinaws, an occasional pair of skis 
amidst the luggage and icicles on the 
Pullmans, snow in the vestibules. 
Trains from every quarter of the coun- 
try—New York, Kansas City, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco. Smartly dressed 
folk, on pleasure or on business bent. 
Folk whose poverty is hardly around 
the corner. Old folk. Young folk. In- 
between folk. A cross-section of our 
America today. 

Joe Canda’s job is to find—im- 
mediately—a safe pathway and a 
resting-place for all of these incoming 
important trains. No time to be lost. 
Thirty-two platform tracks under that 
shadowy trainshed. And if you can un- 
load passengers and baggage and mail 
and express from a long through train 
in less than 10 minutes, you’re a better 
railroad man than the professionals and 
they'll be wanting you soon. 


Now we are standing in the gallery of 
the Tower No. 1 (at the very entrance 
of the trainshed throat); its great win- 
dows and bays look out upon a maze of 
tracks and trains and signal-bridges, 
railroad paraphernalia of every sort. 
Below us, on a long machine—not un- 
like the box of an old-fashioned square 
piano, in- giant scale—the levermen 
are setting the carefully interlocked 


switches and their signals. Joe and his 





“In 0% minutes I'll put her into 
Track 16”’ 
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fellow train-directors in the gallery 
work from their eyes and their ears— 
telephones, telegrams, telautographs— 
all the rest of it and the orders to the 
levermen. It all sounds like football. 


“ ” 


5-53-35" 
A leverman clicks three handles on 


the long box; a path for an incoming 
Burlington is cleared. 





“The Frisco Ten is on the dot!” 


Comes another set of symbols. 


“6-57-14” 
The inbound night express of the 


Illinois Central up from New Orleans 
finds its pathway into the Terminal. 


Joe drops a telephone. . . fingers 
his Hamilton. 


‘The Frisco Ten is on the dot. 
She’s heavy—14 cars and a big engine. 
We'll sure have to give her plenty of 
green.” 

He replaces his watch. 


“That was Grand Avenue Tower, 2 
miles west of here. It’s 7.24%—in 9% 
minutes I’ll have her put into Track 16 

—that’s about the longest that we have 
till our new addition’s done—and even 
then we'll have to cut off that big 
engine and at least one baggage-car.”’ 

A headlight shows itself in the East. 

“Alton Seven,” says the keeper of the 
gate. “‘She’s also heavy this morning.” 

He comes closer. 

“T’m going to let her head in this 
morning—instead of backing in. It’s 
against the general rule of the station, 
but that’s one rule I can break—when 
it’s really necessary. It’s my job to 
keep things moving here. If we backed 
Alton Seven in this morning, we’d gum 
things up for fair.” 

He interrupts himself: 


“We'll hold it at Bridge Two—just 
45 seconds. That’ll just give that out- 
bound Frisco a chance to clear Track 8. 
Track 8 will be the Alton dock this 
morning.”’ 

He holds his watch in front of him. 
45 seconds click towards eternity. A 
soft-voiced football order goes to the 
machine. Alton Seven rolls proudly in, 
engine first—a real distinction 


At a little after nine the tide turns for 
a few minutes; swiftly outflows. This 
morning it is extra high—school-return- 
ing boys and girls, folk bound for the 
auto show in New York—3 Big Four 
Southwesterns; 2 Americans and an 
Indianapolis express of the Vandalia; 
a B. & O.; an Alton and an Illinois 
Central, both bound for Chicago; a 
Missouri Pacific and a Wabash for 
Kansas City; an Iron Mountain and a 
Mobile & Ohio—all these 13 trains to 
be despatched in 11 brief minutes. 


“Time... all time,” says Joe Canda. 
2 minutes from the shed to this tower, 
2 minutes to the next tower; 12 minutes 


to the one bridge, 14 to the other. All 
time in this business.”’ 


Nine-thirty—the last morning in- 
comers have crept into the fold. 


A Frisco outbound is clipping past the 
tower, and finds its way off toward the 
West. There is not another outgoing 
passenger-train scheduled for the next 2 
hours. A lull comes. Time for breath 
catching. The morning show is over. 
At noon there will be a matinee, with a 
dozen more big trains going out within 
the hour; and then the late afternoon 
and evening performances take the 
stage; until midnight. 

“Time ...all time,” repeats Joe 
Canda, stowing away his Hamilton. 
“Time for me to get my breakfast. I’m 
ready for it now,” 


Birdman Byrd timed Polar flights 
with Hamilton Watches. Explorer An- 
drews likewise used them in computing 
his position in the Gobi Desert. Famous 
flyers of the rails, Broadway Limited, 
Twentieth Century, Olympian, and many 
others have been guided for years by 
almost uncannily accurate Hamiltons 
in the pockets of their engineers. 


Would you like to know more about 
Hamilton Watches? Let us send you 
“The Timekeeper,’”’ an interesting il- 
lustrated booklet telling something of 
the care taken in making Hamilton, 
The Watch of Railroad Accuracy. 

Address Hamilton Watch Company, 
American manufacturers of high-grade 
watches, gor Columbia Avenue, 
Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Top—The ‘Van Buren”—a modern 
thin pocket watch—quite individual in 
contour. Available in an engraved case, 
in filled green or white gold for only $55. 


Center—The ‘‘Coronado”’—an _ exqui- 
sitely designed 1g-jewel model available 
with numerals of gold, set in enamel, on a 
case of either 14k yellow or white gold 


for $125. 


Above—The ‘‘ Farragut”—The newest of 
the new in beautiful pocket watches, with 
a modish new secometer dial in case of 
filled white or yellow gold, for $55. 


‘hamilton 


She Watch of Ratioad Accuracy- 
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Colored Nurses 


The National Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses met in New York City 
last week and uttered plaints. The U. S. 
Negro population is about 10,000,000 and 
only 365 colored graduate nurses exist to 
look after their sickness. Only one of the 
365 has a bachelor of science degree. Their 
number is small because not one Southern 
college offers them training. They must 
travel north for education. That entails 
an expense which few Negresses can al- 
ford. Scholarships help them out. Belle 
Davis, judicial-minded executive secre- 
tary of the National Health Circle for 
Colored People, explained the southern 
lack of- nurse training: “The neglect of 
health is not so much unfairness and 
prejudice of the white toward the Negro 
as it is a complete lack of interest. This 
condition exists not only among the Ne- 
groes but among the whites as well. The 
climate, of course, has something to do 
with it. The people there have never been 
taught the fundamental rules of health.” 











—— 


Physiological Congress 

Harvard goodies dusted in the dormi- 
tories, wiped the windows, made the beds 
last week to room properly about 500 
foreign physiologists and their families 
who joined with about the same number of 
U. S. and Canadian physiologists in the 
13th International Physiological Con- 
gress. The congressmen met for a first 





get-together session in Harvard’s Memo- | 


rial Hall’s fusty, amphitheatrical Sanders 
Theatre, with twilight filtering on them 
through stained glass. William Henry 
Howell, scholar, researcher and executive. 
had the honor of being the Congress presi- 
dent. No one grudged him the position 
for Dr. Howell, 69, director of Johns Hop- 
kins school of hygiene and public health, 
has been eminent in U. S. physiology for 
more than a generation. Among his fun- 
damental contributions are origin of the 
red corpuscles of the blood, degeneration 
and regeneration of the nerve fibres. 
mechanism of sleep, relation of the inor- 
ganic salts of the blood to the heart beat, 
coagulation of blood, proteins of blood 
serum. 

Convened in Sanders Theatre were the 
world’s foremost physiologists. Most 
notable were Russia’s Ivan Petrovich 
Pavlov, ‘dean of the profession,” 1904 
Nobel Prizewinner for research on the 
salivary glands; Denmark’s August Krogh, 
1920 Nobel Prizewinner for physiology of 
the capillaries; England’s Archibald Viv- 
ian Hill, 1922 Nobel Prizewinner for 
research of muscular contraction; Bel- 
gium’s Leon Fredericq, president of the 
second (1892) Congress. Present too were 
U. S. Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming 
and Harvard’s President Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell. 

Many a notable evening address there 
was, particularly Professor Krogh’s. He 
complained that thousands of physiolog- 
ical investigations went on each year, that 
thousands were being reported, that thou- 
sands were useless, that no one was able 
or inclined to analyze and synthesize the 
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work done. He urged international co- 
operation to abstract useful findings. 

The speech of President Lowell, one- 
time professor of government, exalted a 
Boston Globe reporter, who wrote: “Pres. 
Lowell, when he rose to speak, was the 
recipient of as fine a spontaneously be- 
stowed honor as he is ever likely to 
receive. Rising to speak before a group 
of men great in a field of which he has 
comparatively no knowledge, every one 
in the house rose with him. This is a 
‘custom at all Harvard gatherings, but the 
percentage of Harvard men in last night’s 
audience was small, as by some magnet 
attracted, the audience rose to its feet. 

“Nor could it be denied that the Har- 
vard president was worthy of the honor. 
When he started speaking, every ear was 
attentive. Speaking extemporaneously, 
scorning alike the notes and the patent 
platitudes which had more than once pre- 
ceded him, he talked on a level which 
was as lofty as the minds who paid him 
heed. These men who sat before him he 
praised as ‘beacons scattered throughout 
the world, shining towards each other, 
reflecting each others lights, far above the 
disputes and petty wrangles of this 
world.*’ ” 

After the speechifying the physiologists 
walked across into the Harvard Yard 
(campus), where lights, music, refresh- 
ments and “admission by ticket only” re- 
sembled June Class Nights. Next day and 
each subsequent day of the week, busses 
carried the delegates across the Charles 
River to the Harvard Medical School, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital and the 
Boston High School of Commerce where 
the scientific sessions went on. Some 
points made: 

Gastric Juice. Total loss of gastric 
juice causes death in five to eight days, 
unless Ringer’s solution (sodium chloride, 
calcium chloride, potassium chloride, so- 
dium bicarbonate and distilled water) is 
injected into the veins. Even so death is 
delayed at the most 76 days.—Chicago’s 
Lester Reynold Dragstedt and James C. 
Ellis. 

Cyclopropane Anesthetic, a new gas 
prepared by Philadelphia’s G. H. W. Lucas 
and Toronto’s Velyien Ewart Henderson 
acts similarly to nitrous oxide (laughing 


gas) but has more satisfactory after 
effects. Recovery is rapid. The patient 
does not struggle. Respiration remains 


normal, the blood pressure almost so. 

Hen’s Eyes contain in the retina red, 
yellow and almost colorless green glob- 
ules, which may be important in the un- 
determined mechanism of color vision, 
stated London’s Herbert Eldon Roaf. 

Cod Liver Oil in small doses is more 
salutary than in massive doses, which may 
even be harmful. Pure cod liver oil is 
better than emulsions. Irradiating oil with 
ultra-violet light helps its effect—Swed- 
en’s Erik Agduhr. 

Yeast & Liver. Whole dried yeast 
helps the absorption of food. Water ex- 
tract of liver stimulates appetite——St. 
Louis’ Wendell Horace Griffith. 

Drugs & Mentality. No drugs tried 


*As he spoke, Boston police were preparing 
to guard President Lowell on the anniversary of 
the execution of “Anarchists’’ Nicola Sacco & 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti which Dr. Lowell, as one 
of the three-man board of review, approved 
(Time, Aug. 15, 


1927). 





by Stanford University’s Walter Richard 
Miles improved the mental functioning of 
30 rats. Ergo, probably no drug really 
helps man’s mind. 

Meat Diet. Arctic Explorers Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson and Karsten Anderson 
lived in the U. S. eating for a whole year 
nothing but beef muscle, tongue, liver, 
kidney, brain, fat, bone marrow, veal, 
lamb, pork, chicken, meat broths, black 
tea, water. They lived as ordinary city 
dwellers, except that they carefully walked 
an hour or so each day and occasionally 

















IvAN PETROVICH PAVLOV 
... held court. 


ran about two and one-half miles. Their 
health remained excellent in all ways, lead- 
ing New York’s Eugene Floyd Du Bois, 
W.S. McClellan, H. J. Spencer and E. A. 
Falk, who studied them, to conclude that 
“in general white men, after they have 
become accustomed to the omission of 
other foods from their diet, may subsist 
on an exclusive meat diet in a temperate 
climate without damage to health or 
efficiency.” 

Deep Breathing & High Blood Pres- 
sure. Slow, deep breathing decreases the 
blood pressure of patients suffering from 
essential hypertension (high blood pres- 
sure), Vienna’s Wilhelm Raab reported, 
because thus they eliminate more than 
normal carbon dioxide from their blood. 
This does not apply to normal people or 
those suffering from nephritis with high 
blood pressure. 

Synthetic Milk. China’s Ernest Tso 
ground up fresh water-soaked soy beans 
and mixed the pulp with cane sugar, corn 
or rice starch, cod liver oil, calcium lac- 
tate, sodium chloride, cabbage water. This 
synthetic milk nourished Chinese infants 
as well as normal diet would have done. 

Sleep is on a level with the body’s vege- 
tative reflex functions, according to Swit- 
zerland’s Walter R. Hess. It is the conse- 
quence of a state of excitation of certain 
portions of the brain. Those portions lie 
along the same brain strata from which the 
liver, stomach, etc., are influenced. 

Diabetes & Raw Starch. Washington’s 
Sanford Morris Rosenthal has found that 
raw starches cause no permanent rise in 
the blood sugar of diabetes, whereas 


cooked starches created as much blood 
sugar as glucose would. Hence he urged 
diabetics to eat raw starches. 

Digestive Acids. Too much acid in the 
digestive tract causes an anemia resem- 
bling pernicious anemia but not so difficult 
to treat—Battle Creek’s W. N. Boldyreff. 

Sprinting & Horsepower. Sprinters 
expend 13 horsepower of chemical energy 
and 3 horsepower of mechanical energy, 
Rochester’s Wallace Osgood Fenn found. 
They lose some energy because when their 
feet touch the ground they push them- 
selves back slightly. Wind resistance ab- 
sorbs some of their energy. 

Physical Exercise & Health. One 
hour’s exercise a day for a week increases 
the capacity of the lungs and their ability 
to transfer oxygen from the air to the 
lungs. The maximum result develops in 
five to six weeks of such exercise. If after 
such period physical exercise is neglected 
altogether, the gain in power lasts for 
several months.—Connecticut’s Edward 
Christian Schneider and Gordon C. Ring. 

Rages. Injuries to the base of the brain 
cause quick rages, found Oxford’s J. F. 
Fulton and F. D. Ingraham. 

Experimental Thanatology. A few 
physiologists are studying the causes of 


death and ways of retarding them. Most 
noted is Russia’s Alexei Kuliabko. Noted 


too is France’s Eusebio Adolfo Hernandez, 
who urged the Congress to organize an in- 
ternational organization for Experimental 
Thanatology. 

Pavlov. Leningrad’s Jvan Petrovich 
Pavlov was the most revered man at the 
Congress. Limping on his right foot he 
tried to avoid a crowd of learned admirers. 
They crowded about him and forced him 
to hold a sort of court. He liked the ado- 
ration. His early big work was on the sali- 
vary glands and on the nerves of the 
heart. His current work is on the function- 
ing of the brain. Behaviorists have taken 
up his theories and made them fairly com- 
mon knowledge. His picture of mental ac- 
tivity is mechanistic. The brain acts ac- 
cording to habits. Certain repeated stim- 
uli condition it (and the physical and phys- 
iological activities which it controls) so 
that the reappearance of a stimulus causes 
the old response. Sight of a milk bottle 
makes the baby suck his lips. Sleep, he 
considers, is the result of inhibitions keep- 
ing stimuli from overworking the brain 
or causing it to do useless work. The hu- 
man brain, he told the physiologists, is 
the most fruitful and most important 
study now confronting science. 

Cancer. What Congress President Wil- 
liam Henry Howell considered an epoch- 
making discovery was Russia’s Boris So- 
koloff’s corferrol. It is a compound of the 
extract of the cortex of the suprarenal 
glands, with iron and pyrrol. Injected into 
cancerous tissues of hundreds of rats (ex- 
periments Dr. Sokoloff has been conduct- 
ing at Columbia University’s Institute of 
Cancer Research this year), corferrol has 
caused the malignant tumors to liquefy and 
disappear in a few days. Part of his theory 
is that cancers develop when the normal 
tissues cannot get proper amounts of oxy- 
gen from the blood. Corferrol supplies 
so much excess oxygen to the cancer cells 
that they stifle. So far his technique is 
insufficiently developed for trial on 
humans. 
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ARE 


ADDING 
THESE FACTORS 


TO YOUR 
COSTS? 


IGURE the cost of the excessive time and ma- 

terial wasted in a year by operations in your plant 
that must be performed by hand because no machine 
had ever been built todo them more efficiently. That 
sum would increase your profits handsomely—if it 
could be saved! 


Special Production Machines, has devoted itself 
to the task of helping manufacturers who face this 
situation by designing and building special ma- 
chines to fill special needs . . . Production processes 
that had formerly been regarded as 
too complicated to do automatically 


TIME 








by our engineers and built in our plant. . . In some 
plants our engineers have redesigned and improved 


* existing machines, or made semi-automatic machinery 


completely automatic. Our work has embraced the 
solution of practically every conceivable type of pro- 
duction problem in practically all industries. In nearly 
every instance we have been able to help the manu- 
facturers we have served to save money, speed their 
production, and often to improve their product. 

Let us send you a booklet of evidence showing 


savings we have effected in some of 
the most prominent concerns in the | 


are now being done in many well e country. It explains our service in 
known plants throughout the coun- detail. Special Production Machines, 
try by efficient machines designed Norfolk Downs, Massachusetts. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 


A Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION , LIMITED 


For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured auto- 
matic labor-saving machinery for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise. 
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Orgy 

An international orchestral orgy, a fes- 
tival with virtuosi and orchestras from 50 
countries, from Asia to the Argentine, with 
programs telling the history of music from 
Palestrina to Gershwin, began last week 
to loom as the major event of Manhattan’s 


Father of the idea is Frederick N. Sard, 
executive director of the Schubert Cen- 
tennial (1928) and the Beethoven Centen- 
nial (1927). Touring Europe to enlist 
help, Organizer Sard broke the news last 
week in Vienna. He announced as a promi- 
nent cooperator Count di San Martino, 


1930-31 concert season. 








We can prove 
that silence is golden 


In THIs noisy age, people more and more are de- 
manding quiet in their homes. And the manu- 
facturers of electrical household appliances who 
are getting the lion’s share of the public's pur- 
chases are those whose devices operate most 
noiselessly. If you would call the roll you would 
find that a surprising number of them—vacuum 
cleaners, phonographs, washing machines, dish- 
washers, oil burners and organs—are powered 
by Robbins & Myers units. Operated day in and 
day out with little or no attention, it is only 
the exquisite precision of their construction 
which makes it possible for these R & M units 
to run smoothly and quietly for years. Indeed, 


are frank to admit that no small part of the pres- 
tige of their product has been won by the time- 
defying quietness of its R & M power plant. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 








president of the Augusteo Orchestra and 








the Accademia di Santa Cecilia in Rome, 
who will head the European delegations. 
Another noble cooperator, the Marquis 
Tokugawa of Japan, will chairman a Far 
Eastern Committee. Music Patrons Otto 





© International 


FREDERICK N. SARD 
. .. from Palestrina to Gershwin. 


Hermann Kahn and. George Eastman will 
serve on the U. S. board. In conjunction 
with the festival a technical exposition will 
be held for manufacturers of instruments, 
records, talking films. 

Notes 

Bug. In Cincinnati’s Zoological Gar- 
dens, Contralto Bernice Mershon opened 
her mouth to emit Alan-a-Dale’s part in an 
out-door performance of Robin Hood. 
Past her gleaming teeth, into the warm, 
dark cavity of her throat, flew a bug. Con- 
tralto Mershon shuddered, swallowed, sang 
on. When she could get offstage she 
chewed a mint, gulped some medicine, 
gasped: “. . . the biggest sacrifice I ever 
made for Art!” 

Sousa’s March. Lieut.-Commander 
John Philip Sousa & Band opened their 37th 
season with a concert on Atlantic City’s 
steel pier. For ten weeks they will tour 
the country, beginning at the dedication of 
Foshay Tower in Minneapolis. Bandmaster 
Sousa, 74, has swung his baton a half- 
century. Today he is keen-eyed, grey- 
haired, martial. Gone is the pointed black 
beard which used to punctuate his face on 
bill-boards. Before a concert he pulls on 
a new pair of white kid gloves, afterwards 
peels them off, autographs them for lady 
admirers. To aspiring young bandmasters 
he says: “Do not be obscure. . . . It will 
ruin your work.” To embryo musicians he 
says: “Mastery of the harmonica lays the 
foundation for a musical career.” 

Lown v. Vallee. One Bert Lown, jazz 
orchestra manager, sued Hubert Prior 
(“Rudy”) Vallée, idolized radio love- 
singer, for breaking a 50-50 partnership 
Lown says they had. Lown said he started 
Vallée on Broadway and “trained him to 
put a certain sob-like tone in his voice 
which . . . has proved one of the main 
sources of his present singing popularity.” 
Replied Sobber Vallée: “The suit is too 
preposterous to discuss.” 
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Your Children a 
___is their food safe °? 


Yot |, as a conscientious mother, buy the best food 
for your children, prepare it with scrupulous care 
and cook it correctly. Yet, in spite of all, you may 
be giving your children food which is not whole- 
some—possibly dangerous! 

For even the best food becomes unsafe to eat unless 
it is kept at the proper degree of cold, which medi- 
cal authorities agree should be 50 
degrees or less—always. Above 
that temperature, bacteria multi- 
ply, food is contaminated—it be- 
comes a menace to health. 


There is only one way to be sure 
that your children’s food is fresh 
and healthful—correct refrigera- 
tion. There is one refrigerator that 
assures you of scientifically per- 
fect refrigeration at all times— 
the General Electric. Faithfully, 
quietly, day and night, it maintains 
a temperature safely below the 
danger point—50 degrees. 


The General Electric is ideal for 


‘215 





The price of this new all-steel refrigerator — 
the small-family model—is now 


the home. Its simple mechanism which you never 
need to oil, is mounted on top of the cabinet and 
hermetically sealed in a steel casing. It has a sim- 
ple and accessible freezing regulator, makes a gen- 
erous supply of ice cubes, creates no radio inter- 
ference. It has the only all-steel, warp-proof cabinet 
—strong as a safe, easily cleaned, sanitary. 

Your dealer will be glad to explain 
the spaced payment plan, which 
makes it so easy to own this faith- 
ful watchman of the family health. 
Let him help you select the model 
you need. If there is not a dealer 
near you, write Section H-9, Electric 
Refrigeration Department, General 
Electric Co., Hanna Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for a booklet. 


An unmatched record 


There are now more than 300,000 homes 
enjoying the comfort and protection of 
General Electric Refrigerators—and not 
one of the owners has ever had to pay 
a single dollar for repairs or service. 
AT THE 


FACTORY 


GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 
ALL*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


45 
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AERONAUTICS 





Cierva Autogiro 

Chunky, jovial, rich Juan de la Cierva, 
33, inventor of the autogiro, debarked at 
Manhattan last week, met his serious, rich 
friend Harold F. Pitcairn, 32, and went 
down to the latter’s city, Bryn Athyn, 
Pa., near Philadelphia. There the Span- 
iard, who lives in England most of the 
time, stripped off his coat and near the 
Swedenborgian Church which Mr. Pitcairn 
and his two brothers are building according 
to their late father’s bequest, made the 
first autogiro flight in the U. S. 

Sefior de la Cierva, son of a Spanish 
diplomat, has been building air machines 
since he was 16. Eleven years ago a tri- 
motored job which he designed crashed on 
its first flight with one of his friends. The 
accident set him striving for safety. 

The autogiro which he flew last week is 
his latest model. The fuselage is 16 ft. 
long, flat and rather wide. Stub wings 


EMBARRASSING 


with upturned tips extend from each side 
of the fuselage. The tail structure is 8 ft. 
wide and has boxed double rudders, double 
fins, an upper (elevator) and a lower 
(stabilizer) tail plane. When the tail 
planes are deflected they meet and act as 
a single plane. The tractor propeller is 81 
in. over all and operated by a Genet-Major 
five-cylinder radial motor which develops 
100 h. p. at 2,400 r. p. m. 

The peculiar part of the autogiro is, of 
course, its four horizontal vanes. Their 
orbit is 30 ft. in diameter, extending over 
the tail and beyond the tractor motor. 

When he was ready to fly Senor de la 
Cierva started his tractor motor with his 
landing wheel brakes on. Then he had a 
bystander give his vanes a shove. They 
wobbled around about once a minute. He 
speeded up his motor and the propeller 
slip-stream made the vanes rotate rapidly, 
about 130 r.p.m., according to their speed- 





MOMENTS 


When your wife says .. . “Giv- 


ing the cook nectice is a man’s job” e+ 


be nonchalant ... LIGHT A MURAD. 
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ometer. The vanes vibrated. To smooth 
that out he idled his motor for five sec- 
onds. Then he released his brakes, sped 
up the motor again, taxied to his take-off. 
The vanes were turning smoothly at 120 
r. p. m. and creating a practically solid 
disc-shaped plane surface reflecting air 
downward. His take-off was slow. 

The inventor, joke-loving, played with 
his machine. He flew her toward a fence 
and, just as he might have crashed, pulled 
her into a stall. She hovered comfortably 
a few feet from the ground. He got her 














JUAN DE LA CIERVA 


. like a goose from a fence. 


high and flew her to about go m. p. h. At 
will he held her aimost stationary in the 
air. His landing made spectators laugh. It 
was like a domestic goose hopping from a 
fence with wings spread, feet and tail 
reaching for the ground. He deflected the 
autogiro’s tail planes downward. They 
brushed against the ground just before the 
wheels. Then to show off the machine’s 
stability, he rose slightly. Then he de- 
scended, stopping in one demonstration, 
within a few inches, in none, over ten feet 

Harold F. Pitcairn has the U. S. rights 
to the autogiro manufacture and license. 
He is building four of them now at Bryn 
Athyn, all larger than the demonstration 
machine, all to carry Wright Whirlwinds. 
Last week’s autogiro will be entered in 
the Guggenheim Fund safety contest, en- 
trance to which closes in October. First 
prize is $100,000. Five other prizes are 
for $10,000 each. Chief contenders are 
the Cierva Autogiro and the Handley-Page 
slotted-wing plane. Only a _ Brunner- 
Winkle biplane of the 11 U. S. entries (in- 
cluding one of the Autogiros being built 
by Mr. Pitcairn) has tried out so far. 
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Flights & Flyers 

Cross-Country Refueling. “I am 
tired now, Art is tired, we haven’t shaved 
since we. left Spokane, our clothes are 
soiled and greasy, our ears are humming, 
so I guess we'll go home. My wife and 
my baby Patricia are waiting for me, and 
Art’s mother is waiting for him.” So 
read Lieut. Nick B. Mamer’s report to 
North American Newspaper Alliance of 
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Selecting pencils 
according to their uses 


Saves time, temper and money 














O*. writes faster, more easily... thoughts 
flow more smoothly ... pencils are used 
up, instead of thrown aside . . . Pencil effi- 
ciency grows, pencil waste ends, when pen- 
cils are selected according to their uses. 

From the new Eberhard Faber pencil- 
selection chart, you can choose instantly, 
unerringly, the one pencil best fitted to do 
each specific job. 

Prepared in collaboration with leading 
business men .. . warmly endorsed by 
bankers, executives, authors, editors and 
stationers ... the new chart for the first time 
puts pencil buying on a sound, efficient 
basis. It places at your disposal an expert 
knowledge of pencils and pencil use gained 
in eighty years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of dependable writing equipment. 


The Eberhard Faber pencil-selection chart 
is free; mail the coupon for your copy. 





For the stenographer, Steno- 
graphic has firm lead especially 
manufactured for Gregg system 
—Steno Shading has soft lead 
especially made for Pitman sys- 
tem. Each style pointed on both 
ends, 5¢ each 


EFBERHARD FABER 
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For the executive, Van Dyke. In 
every respect the finest pencil that we 
can make. Rigidly inspected for uni- 
formity. Never a suggestion of grit. 
No. 601 is equipped with patented 
adjustable clamp eraser. 10¢ each 


For the bookkeeper and accountant, 
Mongol No. 3. Makes small, neat 
figures; clean, fine lines for ruling. 
For general business, Mongol No. 2 
and F are most popular. 5¢ each 


EBERHARD FABER PENCIL CO. 
Dept. T-60, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me free copy of the Eberhard Faber pencil- 
selection chart which will help me select the correct type 
and degree of pencil for each purpose. 


Name,. 


Street.... 


City.. 
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A BEAUTIFUL BOAT 


with a Brilliant Record 
of Racing Achievements 


Thrilling speeds of 40 miles per hour. . . Flashing getaway. . . Re al snap and 
action in maneuvering ... A boat that is easier to handle, safer to drive and 
dry toridein ... A beautifully wrought, handsomely designed, spirited run- 
about built throughout of genuine Honduras mahogany with a double planked 
bottom. The Hackercraft 30° with its incredible riding performance and 
long role of racing achievements offers you an entirely new conce ption of owner 
pride and owner satisfaction. Four models . . . 24to30feet... Priced from $3150 to 
$5750. Hackercraft catalog sent on request. Attractiy ede aler territories still open. 











HACKER ~~ ied ae COMP AN X 
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AMERICA’S BOL 





Why owners of fine cars 
choose the Bellanca monoplane 


Motor cars and airplanes have at least this 


much in common—only the utmost crafts- 
nanship can interest the owner whose dis- 
crimination comes from experience. 
Bellanca CH 300 six-passenger monoplane is 
chosen because it is built to supreme standards 
of-encineering and finish. On these standards 
alone can Bellanca provide such ex- 
traordinary performance — high 

speed, 145 m. p. h; payload, 1,215 

lbs. with a structural strength and 

finish that mean incomparable 


America’s finest airplane, not 


world endurance 


transatlantic 


contests won, the 
broken, the flights 
from New York to Germany — 
from Maine to Rome. Bellanca 
Aircraft Corporation, New 
Castle, Delaware. 


BELLANCA 


AIRCRAFT 





The _ tinction that are indorsed by its success as 
only in its 
daily service, but also in the national efficiency 
records 





safety and luxury. On wheel gear, or equipped | 
with floats as a seaplane, the sturdy Bellanca 
achieves for you a dependability and dis- 





the 15-hour cross-country refueling 
flight which he and Pilot Art Walker made 
last fortnight in the Buhl biplane Sun 
God (Time, Aug. 26). 

The linear distance of the Spokane- 
New York-Spokane shuttle is 7,200 miles. 
The air distance traveled by the Sun God 
was approximately 10,000 miles. The 
added distance resulted from the pilots 
having to detour some bad weather spots. 
“At Rock Springs in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains we found it necessary 


to fly between ten and twelve thousand 
feet... Bad air at North Platte made 
refueling almost impossible. . . . Over 


the Allegheny Mountains we got the cus- 
tomary storms. We would start to fly west 
and get a storm signal. We would then 
start back for New York and get storm 
signals. It seemed as though storm sig- 
nals were all around us.” At Miles City, 
Mont., their refueling plane passed them 
gas in milk cans. Over mountains forest 
fire smoke troubled them. In any case, 
7,200 or 10,000 miles, the Sun God cov- 
ered more distance non-stop than any 
other humans have ever done.* Chief 
significance: repeated refuelings in varied 
weather. 

United Aircraft & Transport imme- 
diately requested the Army Air Corps to 
test continuous refueling flights over the 
transcontinental air mail route. The Corps 
complied, appointed Captain Ira Eaker 
(Question Mark refueling flight chief) and 
First Lieut. B. S. Thompson as pilots. 

Swiss. Two Swiss flyers, Oscar Kaesar, 
22, and Kurt Luescher, 21, neither of them 
a navigator, flew from Lisbon, Portugal, 
toward New York last fortnight. A Ger- 


| man steamer saw them near the Azores. 


No one has seen them since. Total num- 
ber of flyers lost trying to fly the Atlantic 
westward: 12. 

Laws. To draft a uniform aviation code 
to be adopted by all States, government 
representatives, legislators, lawyers and 
flyers met at Mineola, L. I., last week. 
Their preliminary recommendations in- 
cluded punishments for flying while drunk, 
reckless stunting, flying so low as to en- 
danger persons on the ground, making too 
much noise with the motor, landing on 
and damaging private property. During 
the past year state legislatures entertained 
250 heterogeneous bills on aviation. Of 
these 106 were enacted. 

The Lindberghs. Col. Charles Augus- 
tus Lindbergh telephoned from Hicksville, 
L. L., to his friend, William Patterson Mac- 
Cracken, outgoing Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics at Washington, 
to say that medical inspectors had found 
Mrs. Anne Morrow Lindbergh physically 
fit for flying. Besides her husband could 
testify she was ready for solo flying after 9 
hrs. of dual-control instruction. Would 
Mr. MacCracken please mail her a student 


| pilot license? Mr. MacCracken obliged 
Pilot Anne Morrow Lindbergh thereupon 
flew solo. 


Later she took her husband up in a dual- 
control training plane. Along came a simi- 
lar plane piloted by one John Austin and 


*The Graf Zeppelin covered almost 7,000 miles 
over Europe and Asia. Endurers Mamer and 
Walker generally flew at more than 100 miles an 
hour. Prior endurance flyers droned around over 
airports at speeds little more than sufficient to 
keep them aloft. 
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They have completely rescued young men from inappropriate 
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sportswear in business 


| 
| | 


More comfortable because they're light 


cemecma te TIT 
_ 


OR they are more comfortable—that’s 


the net of it. 


as a feather—literally —and because they’re 
starched so as never to cling to your neck 
—and because they’re as easily flexible as 
your neck itself. 

Golden Arrow has very definitely aud 
agreeably arrived. If you like sales charts, 
you can have figures. But Arrow has an 
idea that you prefer to step into your 
outfitter’s and just say ei Ardsley or 
a Jampton,” or “J lempstead” (That's the 
style in the picture) or “Lenox” or ““Os- 
tend,” or “Sudbury” and march out with a 
collar that will slide your cravat like silk-on- 
silk—a collar that looks as well as it feels, 
and feels as well as it looks—a collar that 
pays your face a clean compliment always— 
and a collar that, though weighing less than 
34 of one ounce, outwears any other starched 
collar by more than one-third | 

. +» yes? uptown, downtown, mid- 
town—everywhere. Golden Arrow Collars 
are 35 cents each, 3 for $1. Arrow 


Collars are 25 cents each, $2.75 a dozen. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, N.Y. 
Makers of ARROW C-10 


Collars . Handkerchiefs . Shirts . Underwear 


-— > 2 
© 
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containing a news photographer. Col. Lind- 
bergh took control of his plane and tried 
to elude the photographer’s plane by bar- 
rel rolls, Immelmanns, side slips. The 
other plane kept with him. The Pilots 
Lindbergh, vexed, landed. Later, the two 
alternating, flew to the Cleveland air races. 


Cross-Country Flight. To indicate 
that fast cross-country flying is commer- 
cially feasible Capt. Roscoe Turner flew 
a Wasp-motored Lockheed-Vega with four 
passengers from Glendale (Los Angeles), 
Cal.. to Roosevelt Field, L. I.. in 19 hrs. 
52 min. last week, stopping for gas at 
Albuquerque, Tulsa. Louisville, Cincinnati. 
After a rest he and his passengers turned 
westward, stopped four times to refuel, 
were forced down by storms and fog at 
Tulare, Cal., after 24 hrs. Capt. Frank M. 
Hawks, coast-to-coast record holder, with 
a similar Lockheed-Vega. has made the 
easterly flight with one passenger in 18 hrs. 


22 min. (Tre, Feb. 18), with no passen- 
gers in 174 hrs. (Time, July 8). As reward 
for Flyer Turner’s effort Governor Fred- 
erick Bennett Balzar of Nevada last week 


appointed him a lieutenant colonel. 


ew 
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On to Cleveland 


From six points on the rim of the U. S., 
also from Canada, hurried flyers to the air 
races and show at Cleveland this week. 
Most conspicuous was the Women’s Air 
Derby from Santa Monica, Cal. After 
considerable squabbling (Time, June 24), 
1g women set out, including Marvel Cros- 
son, Ruth Nichols, Ruth Elder, Amelia 
Earhart, Louise McPhetridge Thaden, 
Phoebe Omlie, Thea Rasche. The second 
day out Miss Crosson crashed fatally. 
Others had accidents, which they attrib- 
uted to sabotage (not confirmed by investi- 
gators) or got lost. Thirteen ended the race, 
Ruth Nichols cracking up only 130 miles 











Daw a PARAGRAPH 
and MISS an EXPERIENCE” 


ERHAPS Wo/f Solent has been 

praised too much. A few critics 
and undoubtedly some readers 
have approached this novel with 
misgivings because its author, 
Joun Cowper Powys, has been so 
generally compared with the im- 
mortals. 

Edward Garnett, noted British 
man of letters, and perhaps the 
first discoverer of JosepH Conrap, 
says that Powys is an English 
Dosrorevsxi and ranks Wolf Solent 
with the best of Thomas Hardy. 
Theodore Dreiser’ calls the book 
an enduring treasure, like Wuther- 
ing Heights. Will Durant declares 
that he has not read any book so 
well written since ANATOLE FRANCE 
and Tuomas Harpy. Seeking stand- 
ards of comparison, scores of re- 
viewers have fallen back on Pog, 
Totstoy, WorpswortH, SHAKES- 
PEARE, and Sopnoctes! So lavish, 
so ‘superlative have been the trib- 
utes that The Inner Sanctum has 
not dared to quote them all, for 
fear of courting incredulity and 
skepticism. 

Acclaim may defeat its own pur- 
pose if it frightens readers by its 
forbidding and titanic allusions. 
By contrast, a simple direct ex- 
pression from a typical reader will 
perhaps carry more conviction. 
For this reason, in the midst of a 
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chorus of praise such as rarely 
greeted a modern novel, a modest 
seven-word tribute to Wolf Solent 
from a lay critic gave The Inner 
Sanctum pethaps the most gratify- 
ing assurance of all. It came in a 
letter from England and stated 
simply: ““Skép a paragraph and miss 
an experience.” 

Wolf Solent has had other ob- 
stacles besides the raptures of its 
admirers. It is a two volume book. 
It sells for five dollars. It is a work 
of 966 pages. The title is not allur- 
ing. But all these difficulties Wolf 
Solent has overcome in glorious 
fashion. Misgivings have become 
surprises, skepticism has turned to 
exclamations of delight. Readers 
have come to wonder and remained 
to praise. 

Wolf Solent is already a best- 
scller of the first magnitude 
Three large printings have been 
required in four weeks and the book 
is selling better every week, giving 
evidence of joining that rare aris- 
tocracy of best-sellers which is 
marked for the years. To sense the 
reason for this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, the reader need only go 
to his bookseller and turn to the 
first paragraph of the first page of 
the first volume. . . . The rest is 
literature. ... Skip a paragraph and 
miss an experience. 







I want to read 9-10 
WOLF SOLENT 


Check one of these 


days and you agree to refund my money in full. 







from the Cleveland airport. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce tried to evict Miss 
Rasche en route because her license had 
expired. She continued. Winner was Mrs. 
Thaden, with a Travel Air in 204 hrs. flying 
time. Winner in the light plane division 
was Mrs. Omlie, with a Monocoupeaon in 
25 hrs. 

The Cleveland gathering provided a 
great carrousel and carousal for flyers and 
planes. As the affair started 45 plane 
manufacturers, 16 engine-makers, 146 ac- 
cessory firms had exhibits in Cleveland’s 
public auditorium and annex. The munici- 
pal airport was bedecked with new build- 
ings, grandstands and wire fences. A street 
parade of floats inaugurated the festivities. 
Army, Navy and Marine planes performed 
over the city. Detroit’s new all-metal 
dirigible made a visit. Commercial planes 
capered in from all directions. Almost 
every famed U. S. flyer was there, almost 
every important air industrialist. 
Tokyo to Los Angeles 

The Graf Zeppelin, stately in the Pacific 
sky, traveled last week from Tokyo to 
Los Angeles, 6,118 mi. in 754 hrs. Cele- 
bration banquets and drinks at Tokyo gave 
Commander Hugo Eckener indigestion all 
the way over the sea. Because storms 
were ahead of them, most of the 60 pas- 
sengers revised their wills. The dirigible 
rode out the storms comfortably. She tried 
to pass over Seattle. But winds made that 
excursion impracticable. To San Francisco 
she went directly, sidling through the 
Golden Gate on a cross wind near sunset; 
then to Los Angeles where she hovered 
until dawn. The remaining leg of her 
globe-trot, to Lakehurst, N. J., seemed 
commonplace after man’s first flight across 
the whole vast, empty Pacific Ocean. 

It was a noteworthy week for dirigible 
accomplishments beside the Graf Zeppe- 
lin’s flight. 

The Los Angeles, oldest of dirigibles 
(five years), made repeatedly successful 
tests over New Jersey and New York car- 
rying a plane slung trom a trapeze under 
the hull. The plane would detach itself, 
fly about, return to the trapeze. The dirigi- 
bles which Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. is 





preparing to build for the Navy at Akron . 


will be fitted not only to carry planes 
similarly but also to haul them into her 
hull. Values of the procedure are: in war, 
dirigibles might carry swift planes to scenes 
of action; after sortie the planes could 
return to the mother ship for fuel, ammu- 
nition, sleep for the pilot. In commerce 
similar refueling possibilities might be 
valuable. Planes could make ground 
deliveries from the airship, later catching 
up with her in her flight, bringing up 
passengers, mail. 

At Detroit. The world’s first all-metal 
dirigible, built stubbier than a Zeppelin, 
was successfully tried out for the first time. 
Built experimentally for the Navy by Air- 
craft Development Co. (subsidiary of De- 
troit Aircraft Corp.) after designs of Ralph 
Hazlett Upson, onetime Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. sausage balloon and blimp 
designer, the all-metal dirigible has a skin 
of alclad (duralumin core with surface 
coating of pure aluminum). 

In discussion was a California-Hawaii 
line served by two dirigibles which Good- 
year-Zeppelin might construct after de- 
livering their two Navy ships. 


SO eet ee 
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Pursuit of Happiness 


THe Dark Journey—Julian Green— 
Harper ($2.50). 
Awarded. By Harper & Bros. to Julian 


Green, for writing The Dark Journey: 
$10,000. 


The Story. Guéret was a huge stoop- 
shouldered young man, his full and sallow 
face had a fleshy nose, thick lips, grey eyes, 
a blighted look. He worked as tutor to 
small André Grosgeorge. Once Madame 
Grosgeorge surprised the two in the garish 
lesson-room when André was stumbling 
over his history. Guéret heard the soft- 
ness in her voice as she called her son: 
“Come closer. . . . Raise your head and 
look at me.” Then, clenching her teeth, she 
struck the boy suddenly across the face 
and with sadistic greed in her black eyes, 
watched the red mark fade. Horrified, 
Guéret could not help admiring her vital- 
ity. 

Work over, Guéret decided to eat not 
with his wife but alone. He entered the 
restaurant presided over by Madame 
Londe. 

Past 50, Madame Londe’s good looks 
were on the wane. In public a studied smile 
corrected the arrogant sag of her mouth 
and she gave change like charity. Madame 
Londe supplied needs other than gas- 
tronomic ones. For her customers she 
was breaking in Fernande, 13, who snig- 
gered when tickled. Angéle, older, reliable, 
was more popular. Only Angéle could 
answer inquisitive Madame _  Londe’s 
“whys” about the customers. Somehow 
Madame Londe did not set Angéle to probe 
this reticent stranger Guéret. Yet it was 
Angéle who attracted Guéret nightly to 
the restaurant’s neighborhood. 

Guéret loved Angéle but at first he ex- 
cited only her contempt with his tactless- 
ness, her pity with his distress, her amused 
indifference with his bitter glumness at her 
lack of response, her fear with his broad 
but bent shoulders. ‘‘Naturally she had no 
illusions about what the man wanted, but 
by a monstrous caprice of her nature she 
resolved to refuse him everything because 
he did not despise her.” She retreated in 
rage when he guessed her occupation. He 
let her go. 

First rejoicing at the sudden aloneness, 
then mortified, he wept while the futility 
of the whole affair made him laugh. 

Then a sexagenarian came and described 
how Angéle had come to him for money. 
And one night the customers at the res- 
taurant exchanged obscene impressions. 
Now he knew he must be very distasteful 
to her since, definitely a prostitute, she had 
turned down only himself. He climbed into 
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Time readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


her bedroom after midnight, but she was 
sleeping elsewhere. In the morning he 
found her, took her to the river bank, 
twisted her arm to make her admit he 
disgusted her. She began screaming shrilly 
in terror and in equal terror he began beat- 





JULIAN GREEN 


.. . grew up the French way. 


ing her over the face with a convenient 
club. In his flight he joyfully murdered an 
oldster who seemed to be watching him. 

News of these activities interested 
Madame Grosgeorge. As her son’s tutor, 
Guéret had seemed such a shy nonentity. 
Now the sadist within her felt a fellow- 
ship. Secretly she harbored him in her 
house. When he confessed that he had 
killed for love she, jealously wishing to 
prove to him Angéle’s hatred, let Angéle 
know that the fugitive who had scarred 
her was now at the Grosgeorge’s. But it 
was another who sent the police. Angéle 
was now finally aware that her happiness 
was at Guéret’s side. Seeking happiness, 
she died, Madame Grosgeorge shot herself, 
the police got Guéret. 

The Significance is embodied in the 
reflection: ‘Happiness existed for him 
somewhere in the world, and he was dis- 
tracted because he could not find it. When 
he ran after women it was this that he was 
pursuing.” Only in the black sky could he 
find peace after the babble of human 
speech. 

Detailed and accurate in his handling of 
externals, Author Green handles the hu- 
man mind similarly. One Francois Le Grix, 
critic, has already said with more grace 


post- ; Ben Boswell recommends: 
. 7 
BEN BOSWELL . 

Tur Wortp’s Devicnut—-Fulton Oursler, Harper, $2.00, Romance 
about Adah Isaacs Menken who, paramour in Europe of Dumas 
and Swinburne, in New York was tied to a horse as Maseppa. 
(See Time, August 19.) 

The Weekly Newsmagazine MeN, Money AND Morors—MacManus & Beasley, Harper, $3.00 
2 ‘ History of automobile pioneers (Ford, Dodge, Olds, Chrysler, 

205 East 42nd St. Durant, Willys e¢ a/.), cautiously spiced. (August 19.) 
NEW YORK CITY Ex-Wire—Anonymous, Cape-Smith, $2.00. ‘‘Human document” 
of alady,both too light for heavybrows to appreciate. (August 26.) 
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than fact: “Racine, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Dickens, Dostoievsky: one hesitates a lit- 
tle before putting beside these great names 
that of this young man, Julian Green, but 
it must be done.” 

The Author. In 1900 two Virginians 
were traveling through France when 
Julian Green was born to them. At 17 he 
drove an army ambulance, at 18 he was a 
French artilleryman, at 19 he was a Uni- 
versity of Virginia freshman. Since 21 he 
has “devoted himself to literature” in 
France, has matured the French way, 
writes in French. His earlier novel, The 
Closed Garden (1928) was crowned by the 
French Academy. 





— 
What Paris Reads 

CuEr1i—Colette—A. & C. 
($2.50). 

“Léa could remember Cheri as a baby 
... by turns adored or forgotten, ma- 
tured among blotchy maids and tall sar- 
donic valets. . . .” At 14 Chéri fled from 
boarding school restraint, at 18 he was a 
miniature old man with black circles under 
his eyes, “a fussy little property owner 
with his nose in everything”—needlessly, 
for his mother was a well-paid harlot. 

Léa, his mother’s friend, was a cool 
blonde 24 years older than Chéri. When 
Léa invited the youth to come with her to 
the country he brought along his Renou- 
hard runabout, saying, “Ill pay for the 
gasoline but you'll pay for the chauffeur’s 
meals.” Through their subsequent seven- 
year amour, Léa remained in Chéri’s eyes 
no more than a means to his own pleasure, 
unmixed with tenderness. Result: notic- 
ing Léa’s age in her face after a short sep- 
aration, he left her as he would a cage, re- 
turning to his young wife. 

At its worst more artificial than sophisti- 

cated, at its best moving to a degree, espe- 
cially if the reader can read vicariously, 
Chéri is a novel of pre-War Paris with 
naturalistic approach. Its value is en- 
hanced by ten illustrations by Herman 
Post, lately of Simplizissimus (Munich po- 
litical-satirical weekly). In France the 
novel, not new, is in its 95th edition, a total 
respectable even in France where “edi- 
tions” are smaller than in the U. S. 
- Good wines come from Burgundy and 
so does Mme. Gabrielle Colette. Colette, 
who acted Léa in the 1925 dramatization 
of Chéri, is the onetime wife of “Willy” 
(Novelist Henry Gauthiers-Villars) and of 
Biographer Henry de Jouvenel (The 
Stormy Life of Mirabeau, Time, Aug. 5). 
Now free and 56, she is short, well- 
rounded, long-eyed. She likes good food, 
the Mediterranean. the wildcats she keeps 
in her small but colorful Palais Royal flat. 
In literature Authoress Colette is distin- 
guished for presenting the human side of: 
animals, the animal side of humans. 


Boni— 
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An original 
Creation! 


IMITATED? Widely! But the imitations 
are only imitations. An artist whose 
forte is confections, created Almond 
Roca—and the creation és stil] his. It is 
neither cream candy, hard candy nor 
chocolate. It is as individualistic as the 
Charmed Land from whence it comes 
—and as thoroughly captivating. We 
invite you to make its acquaintance 
with this understanding: If you know 
another confection its equal we will 
return your money.***Should you not 
readily locate an Almond Roca dealer 
address us direct, including a dollar 
and a half fora prepaid package. Also 
include your dealer’s name that we 
might offer him our Almond Roca 
proposition.* *«* * Brown & Haley, 
Confectioners to the Elect, Tacoma, Wash. 


Brown & Haley’s 


Almond 
Roca 


CAmerica’s Finest Confection 











JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


INDEPENDENCE 


“Exemption from reliance on, or 
control by, others.”” — WEBSTER. 


er ee oe set in mo- 
tion 150 years ago, by 
an important document— 
The Declaration of Independ- 


ence—and a famous sig- 
nature 


eee aes guaranteed 
today, by another im- 
portant document—a John 
.Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company contract 
—and two important sig- 
natures—your own and that 
of the 


Ll Ug ly 
Le COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Please send me a FREE copy of 
your booklet, ‘‘Life Income 
Through Annuities.” 


Name..... .. 


Address... 
T 
OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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Nathanities 

Monxs Are Monxs—George 
Nathan—Knopf ($2.50). 

Author Nathan’s latest book is no novel. 
In it a critic, a poet, a playwright, a fic- 
tioneer and “two geniuses” [Mencken & 
Nathan in false whiskers] successfully re- 
pulse the advances of one Lorinda Hope 
who “was not a bad young woman; it was 
just that she had an apartment of her 
own.” The story is completely overshad- 
owed by their maneuvers. Their talk em- 
braces: incompetency of U. S. criticism, 
monogamy v. polygamy, decline of detec- 
tive stories, postures of college radicals, 
difficulty of censoring silent cinema, cos- 
mopolitan U. S. interior decoration, Man- 
hattan’s dead gentility, U. S. bibulous and 
Prohibited, U. S. “boobisms,” name-chang- 
ing, sentimentality Bernard Shaw’s chief 
charm, U. S. lack of romantic or musical 
appreciation, social rise of the Southern 
Negro, exercise unnecessary, emasculation 
of U. S. actors by Anglicizing, a six-page 
list of the sex-business in one season’s 
plays, the U. S. “itch for bogus purple,” the 
old U. S. saloons not clubs, an assault on 
publishers including A. A. Knopf, dancing 
not art but exhibitionism. A typical Na- 
thanity: “And if too many people famil- 
iarly call Jimmy Walker by his first name, 
too many, it seems to me, do the same 
thing with Jesus Christ.” 


Jean 
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Tribes, 1929 

THE Mopern Famity—Ruth 
Knopf ($3). 

In academic circles ideas need not be 
new to be exciting. Despite some circum- 
location, Author Reed, not original, has 
enough feminist and liberal passion to ex- 
cite one way or another those who care 
about The Family. For instance, in a 
Southern university not 1,000 miles from 
Dayton, Tenn., the president wrothily re- 
turned to Manhattan a copy of this book 
sent for examination. 

Cause of academic commotion for or 
against it is probably that most of the 
book is based on ethic rather than fact. A 
few not-so-original remedies are suggested 
for a few situations. A situation: from a 
young husband, hampered by modern 
working conditions such as feminine com- 
petition, young wife gets support too poor 
to permit much breeding. Reed remedy: 
“Upon the completion of an important 
piece of work for the state, men are paid 
for their service, and there is no reason 
why womeifi should not receive comparable 
recognition [per baby].” 

Some other subjects treated: the Evolu- 
tion of the Present Family Form, Those 
Who Have Not Married, the Hypertrophy 
of Family Bonds, Women as Prostitutes, 
Divorce as a Means of Family Dissolution. 


Reed— 
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Glorifying “Ma” 

THE Woman oF It—Clare Ogden Davis 
—Sears ($2.50). 

Though onetime assistant to Mrs. Mir- 
iam Amanda Ferguson, former Governor 
of Texas, Author Davis forgets whatever 
she may have learned of female politicians. 
Her novel contains the highly artificial 
story of a woman governor who sacrificed 
her politics for her man. Obvious, banal, 
stupid, didactic, the Davis style has all 
the anemia of a lady’s home journal. 
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—logical center of American aviation — 
has, itis said authoritatively ,the best lighted 
municipal landing field in the United 
States. Two large flood lights now await 
installation to supplement the huge lights 
which already serve. Edison Service, note- 
worthy because of its dependability, 
keeps the field brilliantly illuminated — 
without glare — for safe landing. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 159 con- 


secutine dividends to its stockholders. Send for 1929 
YearBook, Stock listed onThe ChicagoStock Exchange. 





Deaf Hear Again 
Through New Aid 


Earpiece No Bigger Than Dime 
Wins Enthusiastic Following 
Ten-day Free Trial Offer 


\fter twenty-five years devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of scientific hearing-aids, the 
Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 922K, 220 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., has just 
perfected a new model Acousticon that repre- 
sents the greatest advance yet made in the re- 
creation of hearing for the deaf. This latest 
Acousticon is featured by a tiny earpiece no bigger 
than a dime. Through this device, sounds are 
clearly and distinctly transmitted to subnormal 
ears with wonderful benefit to hearing and health 
alike. The makers offer an absolutely free trial 
for 10 days to any person who may be interested, 
and a letter will bring one of these remarkable 
aids to your home for a thorough and convincing 
test. Send them your name and address today! 








in ORLANDO 


TROPICAL TREATS/ 


4 Delicious Guava Jelly, 
omer, Papaya Conserve, Bimoy 
Marmalades and other 

oyou: fruit delicacies to grace 


your table. Ideal for gifts. Booklet on + 

quest. PANTRY SAMPLER: generous 
es portions of six different products—s5e 
FLORIDA NATURAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 1133-T Tampa, Fla. 


B O U N D C O P I E S Now Ready 


Volume XIII (January-June, 1929). $5 Postpaid 


TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 
This winter~Rent a 
lorida home 


Write for full information on charming 6- 
room Spanish homes in the best section of 
beautiful Orlando. Everything supplied, from 
linen and silver to grand pianos. Bring noth- 
ing but your personal effects. Attached 
garages. Grapefruit trees on every lot. Soft 
Water. Each a comfortable and PRIVATE 
winter home in the most stable, attractive 
and healthful section of Florida. Good 
restaurants nearby, if you don't wish to pro- 
vide your own meals. Costs less than hotel 
rooms. Reservations should be made early 
For complete data, floor plans, exterior views. 
terms, etc, communicate at’once with H S 
JACOBS, AGENT, 12 WALL STREET, 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Engaged. Ruth Elder, trans-Atlantic 
air passenger, Women’s Air Derby con- 
testant (see p. 50) and Walter Camp Jr., 
President of Inspiration Pictures, Inc., son 
of the late great football coach. “Miss 
Elder’s” divorced husband, Lyle Womack, 
returned last winter from the Byrd Ant- 
arctic expedition. 

—_—o-— 

Married. Gladys Walton, show girl 
(Princess Flavia, Lady in Ermine); and 
Clifford R. Parliman, flyer; in an airplane 
5,000 ft. above Roosevelt Field, L. I. 

wa Nee 

Married. Diego Rivera, of Mexico 
City, mural painter, 1929 winner of the 
Fine Arts Medal of the American Insti- 
tute of-Architecture (Time, May 6); and 
one Frieda Kohlo; in Coyoacan, Mexico. 


¢ 
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Marriage Disclosed. Homer Stillé 








Cummings of Stamford, Conn., onetime ! 


(19i9-20) Democratic National Commit- 
tee Chairman, twotime (1920, 1924) can- 
didate for Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nation, twice divorced; to a Miss Cecelia 
Waterbury of Stamford; five months ago 
at Stamford. 


wa 





Sent Home. Grover Cleveland (‘Old 
Pete”) Alexander, 42, 18 years a National 








League baseball pitcher, holder of the all- | 


time league record for game-winning 
(373), member of the St. Louis Cardinals; 
to Nebraska on full pay for the balance of 
the season; by Club Owner Samuel 
Breadon; for breaking training after he 


lost a game to the New York Giants. He 


had an edge on every other team in the 
league. His career’s score with the Giants 
finally stood: Alexander 39, Giants 41. 


—@ 





Died. Serge Diaghilev, onetime ballet 
master of the Russian Imperial Court, in- 
troducer of Russian ballet to the U. S.. 
developer of famed Dancers Nijinsky, 
Lydia Lopokova, Anna Pavlova; in Venice. 

Died. Marvel Crosson, 25, of San Diego. 
Cal., aviatrix, woman’s altitude record 
holder (23,996 ft.); near Wellton, Ariz., 
when she, an entrant in the Women’s Air 
Derby (see pp. 18 & 50) jumped from her 
dead-motored airplane. 

@ 

Died. Dr. Edward Beech Craft, 47, of 
Hackensack, N. J., electrical engineer and 
apparatus inventor, executive vice presi- 
dent of Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.; 


at Hackensack. 











Died. Dr. Edward Franklin Buchner, 
60, of Baltimore, Director of the College 
for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University; 
in Munich. 


ware 

Died. Lawrence Davis Tyson, 68, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. Senator from 
Tennessee; at Strafford, Pa. 





—@ 


Died. Rear-Admiral Albert Parker Nib- 
lack, 70, U..S. N. retired, director of the 
International Hydrographic Bureau at 
Monaco, Squadron Commander of U. S. 
battleship forces in European waters dur- 
ing the War; at Monte Carlo. 
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REGIONAL BANKING 


the newest 


“SALES AID” 


A WIDE-AWAKE sales- 


manager constantly seeks new tools to aid his selling 
efforts. Company cash, rightly used, is such a tool. A de- 
posit in the dominant bank, located in a distant sales area, 
puts that bank to work for his company. Contacts, other- 
wise difficult and often expensive to obtain, are ready- 


made for him. 


Buffalo is the logical center of one natural marketing 
area. The Marine is the outstanding bank of this area. A 
discussion with your company executives may uncover 
potential services of the Marine that will make it a valu- 


able part of your sales strategy. 


MARINE TRUST 


COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $30,000,000 


RESOURCES OVER 8250,000,000 





- 


THE INFLUENTIAL BANK OF THIS GREAT REGION 
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Women’s National 


Uppermost in the minds of spectators 
at the Women’s National Tennis Tourna- 
ment at Forest Hills, L. I., last week was 
the question: Who will be the other final- 
ist? Perhaps sure-finalist Helen Wills her- 
self thought she knew when she said, 
“Sarah Palfrey ...is the best young 
prospect in the tournament.” 

Indeed, Boston’s 16-year-old Miss Pal- 
frey started off like a good prospect. She 
quickly disposed of early-round opponents. 
She easily disposed of England’s brilliant 
Mrs. D. C. Shepherd-Barron. Then she met 
Mary Greef from Kansas City, with whom 
she takes turns winning and losing. Last 
week it was Miss Greef’s turn to win and 
the Palfrey prospects faded. Then Miss 
Greef had her turn at losing, bowed to 
California’s little Helen Jacobs. 

Meantime, in the other bracket, came 
an upsetter in the person of brown, brawny 
Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt Mallory, eight times 
National Champion. Seeming to forget her 
years, but not her craft, Mrs. Mallory 
stepped briskly to the court, flashed her 
teeth, stamped her feet, theatrically elimi- 
nated England’s No. 1 player, bouncing 
Betty Nuthall, 6-3, 6-3. Thus she flouted 
a Wills-Nuthall semi-final, long anticipated. 
Thus she herself gained the privilege of 
playing Champion Wills. That privilege, 
however, lasted only 20 minutes, with the 
grim Californian giving her not a game. © 

Remaining was still the usual possibil- 
ity: an All-California final between Miss 
Wills and Miss Jacobs. But all unexpect- 
edly, it became international, for England’s 
gaunt Mrs. Phoebe Watson in her semi- 
final match against Helen Jacobs, drove 
deep low arcs, came seldom to the net, 
won 6-1, 3-6, 6-4. 

International the final was, but unequiv- 
ocal. Though Mrs. Watson took the first 
game, led 3-2 at the end of the fifth, she 
finally succumbed to fresher youth, greater 
strength. The score: 6-4, 6-2. Double 
was Miss Wills’ victory, for it gave her 
permanent possession of the cup. 


> 








Triumphant Freak 


To Marblehead, Mass., last week went 
a freak. High boomed she was, and with 
a prodigious spinnaker. U. S. yachtsmen, 
eyeing her sagely, restrained titters. Her 
owner and skipper, Capt. Eric Lundberg, 
a portly Swede, smiled obscurely. All this 
was before the races. 

In the first race the outlandish Swedish 
knockabout Bachante, gathered her big 
spinnaker full of wind and kited away 
from the German yacht Kickerle, and the 
U. S. Tipler III, to win with a record mar- 
gin of over 21 min. U. S. yachtsmen looked 
puzzled, German yachtsmen muttered 
grave gutturals. In the second and third 
races, Bachante readily repeated her first 
victory, thus cinching the Corinthian 
Yacht Club cup and the Marblehead 
trophy. Said a U. S. yachtsman wistfully: 
“We are glad that the Swedes won the big 
cup, but we are more grateful for what 
they have shown us in the way of new 
sails and rigs.” 

German and U. S. skippers still had a 
wan hope of nosing out the lone Swedish 








entry in the three free-for-all races for the 
Chandler Hovey and Williams trophies. 
Three German, five U. S. yachts were 
entered. But the tedious Bachante won 
every race. Four silver cups were handed 
over to the round-faced, debonair Capt. 
Lundberg. Benignly he in turn presented 
a cup to the skipper of the German Hathi, 
runner-up in the free-for-all event. 

Never before did a foreign yacht win 
all its races in U. S. waters. U.S. yachts- 
men consoled themselves with the fact that 


© P.& A. 
Capt. Ertc LUNDBERG 
He four times filled his spinnaker. 


the 30-square meter specifications required 
in this regatta, long common in Germany 
and Sweden, have rarely been met by U. S. 
designers before this year 

—? 


Red Bank Boating 


Four snorting speedboats, at the start- 
er’s gun, skittered and skimmed away over 
the Shrewsbury River at Red Bank, N. J., 
one day last week. One broke a rudder. 
One turned a flipflop. One’s motor lan- 
guished. Sole survivor was the 7mp, owned 
and driven by Richard Farnsworth Hoyt 
(Hayden Stone & Co., director of 44 cor- 
porations, 20 aviation companies), which 
roared on lustily to win the gold cup, prime 
trophy of U. S. speedboating. Zmp won all 
three heats, in the first attained a speed of 
51.9 m.p.h., fastest gold cup time since 
restrictions on engine-power and hull-size 
went into effect eight years ago. 

After the race the 7mp and her three 
competitors were shipped to Detroit for 
a four-day regatta which includes the un- 
restricted British-U. S. race for the Harms- 
worth trophy. 

Runabouts, hydroplanes. outboards all 
had their events at Red Bank. In a final 
grand free-for-all for a special trophy 
molded from a solid gold brick, presented 
by Barron Collier, two drivers of skittish 
little outboards, encouraged by the result 
of the gold cup race, entered their craft 
on the slim hope that the hydroplanes 
would all tip over, fall apart or blow up. 








No such thing happened. C. Roy Keys’s 
sleek Wilgold III won handily. Mr. Keys, 
himself driving another of his speedboats 
in the race, capsized on a turn, broke his 
arm. 








Wrigley Swim 


At Toronto, Ont., tens of thousands of 
sportsfolk and natives last week strained 
and scrambled to get a look at 45 thickly 
greased women, some with sketchy swim- 
ming suits, some with none, as they dove 
into the cool waters of Lake Ontario, 
swam away around a two-mile rectangular 
course. Before the first lap was circled, 
Swimmer Vivian Lee Welsh screamed, 
thrashed, floundered in the water. A large 
lamprey eel had fastened its horny teeth 
into her side. Shuddering with fright, 
writhing with cramps, she was lifted into a 
Red Cross rescue boat. 

At the end of the first lap Martha No- 
relius of New York, 1928 Olympic cham- 
pion lately turned professional, led, with 
Ruth Tower of Toronto, within splashing 
distance. After four more,laps exhausted 
competitors were being lifted into escort- 
ing boats. At the end of the tenth and 
final mile, strong, blonde Miss Norelius 
led Miss Tower by 300 yards. She won 
$10,000, Miss Tower $3,o00—their share 
of $15,000 prize money supplied by Wil- 
liam Wrigley Jr., Chicago gum man, who 
got the idea of swimming marathons two 
years ago and, with $25,000 prize money, 
induced 150 competitors to try swimming 
the 20 miles from Santa Catalina Island 
across San Pedro Channel to the California 
coast (TIME, Jan. 24, 1927). 
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Titles 


Tennis. Women’s National (Forest 
Hills, L. I.)—singles, Helen Newington 
Wills of Berkeley, Cal.; doubles, Mrs. 
Phoebe Watson & Mrs. L. R. C. Michell 
of England. 

Newport Casino Invitation (Newport, 
R. I.)—singles, William Tatem Tilden II 
of Philadelphia; doubles, George Lott Jr. 
of Chicago & John Doeg of Santa Monica, 
Cal. 

National Public Parks (Buffalo, N. Y.) 
—singles, George J. Jennings Jr. of Chi- 
cago; doubles, Jennings & Robert Consi- 
dine of Washington, D. C. 

National Colored (at Bordentown, N. J.) 
—men’s singles, Edgar G. Brown of Chi- 
cago; doubles, Eyre Saitch of Harlem, 
N. Y. & Sylvester Smith of Baltimore; 
women’s singles, Ora Washington of Chi- 
cago. 

Golf. Western Open (Milwaukee )— 
Tommy Armour, professional, of Orchard 
Lake, Mich. 

Canadian Amateur (Jasper, Alberta)— 
Eddie Held of Lakeville, L. I. 

Scotch Boys’ (Edinburgh)—James Lind- 
say of Falkirk. 

Trapshooting. North American (Van- 
dalia, Ohio)—amateur clay target, Gus 
Payne of Oklahoma City; women’s ama~ 
teur clay target, Eunice Haggard of Win- 
chester, Ky.; junior, Bob Hardy of Gales- 
burg, Ill.; sub-junior, Albert Meiss of 
Hazleton, Pa.; professional clay target, 
Earl Donahue of Ottumwa, Iowa; amateur 
doubles, Sam Jenny of Highland, IIl.; pro- 
fessional doubles, Rush Razee of Denver; 
women’s doubles, Mrs. J. C. Wright of 
Atlanta. 
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TOUGH & HAPPY 





an assurance {to 


TIME readers 
Mave a publication is obliged to worry about how 


much advertising it can get along without. 

TIME is now obliged to worry about how much advertising it 
can get along with. 

To this tough and happy problem, TIME now announces a tenta- 
tive solution, to wit: Until the end of 1930, no issue of TIME will 
exceed eighty pages plus cover and color’ inserts. 

A year hence, TIME will reconsider the problem with respect to 
1931. It hopes the problem will still exist; if so, the same page 
limitation will, in all probability, be decreed. Cover-to-cover 


readers need have no fear. TIME, complete, will continue terse. 


TIME, Inc. 


Publishers 
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Your Banking 
in the South 


The Canal Bank of New Orleans is called upon daily 
to serve all lines of business—to furnish dependable 
credit information, to handle papers for shipments 
to foreign ports and to interpret Southern business 
trends. 

Through ninety-eight years this old Southern bank 
has acquired a vast store of financial knowledge; and 


has made strong banking connections in every im- 


portant American and European city. 


Our officers will gladly give you the benefit of 
their experience and counsel. 


Write for our NEW ORLEANS BOOK, 
which outlines an interesting side of the 
South's Commerctal Progress since 1851 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Te CANAL 


BANK AND [TRvusST Co. 
of New Orleans 
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Two Morrows 

Two weeks ago United Cigar Co. and 
Tobacco Products Corp. changed hands 
(Time, Aug. 26). The hands into which 
they passed were those of George Kenan 
Morrow and his brother Frederick. Since 
the Morrows were known to be interested 








© Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
GEORGE KENAN Morrow 





“Like Tunney . . . never beaten!” 


in a number of food products, Wall Street 
began to talk of a new food products com- 
bination, perhaps rivaling the recent Mor- 
gan merger (Standard Brands). Last 
week, confirming that guess, four com- 
panies—Toddy Corp. (chocolate malted 
milk), Edward H. Jacob (canned mush- 
rooms), Kitchen Bouquet (liquid flavor- 
ing extracts), Fould Milling (macaroni)— 
united in Grocery Store Products Inc., 
and the name of George Kenan Morrow 
again figured prominently on the board of 
directors. 

More than one quidnunc murmured: 
“Easy guess where the two Morrows are 
going, but where did they come from?” 
The answer was: they came from Can- 
ada, from a farm not far from Toronto. 
The history of Brother Frederick is a 
good deal the shorter of the two. He is 
13 years the younger. He is only 42, tall, 
dark, clean-shaven. His business career 
has been mainly in Canada although more 
than once he has joined forces with his 
brother on both sides of the border. He 
is a director of the Bank of Toronto and 
in a chain of Canadian enterprises allied 
with his brother’s interests. 

Brother George, after he left St. 
Michael’s College in Toronto, worked for 
Swift & Co. in Chicago, then for Quaker 
Oats. After a few years he set up as a 
broker (Morrow & Co.) in the New York 
Produce and Sugar Exchanges. He took a 
hand in Gold Dust Corp. of which he is 
now chairman. He was invited to reorgan- 
ize American Cotton Oil Co. and did so 
with such effect that in about five years the 
value of the company’s stock was multi- 
plied 15 times. That was only the begin- 
ning of a career of reorganizations and 





purchases. Today George K. Morrow, 55, 
keen-eyed, grey, sturdy, has a home on 
Long Island, golfs week-endly at the 
Pomonok Country Club (Flushing), owns 
the Mono, yacht of the late Marcus Loew. 

Together the Brothers Morrow have 
bought the 2-in-1 Polish Co. in Canada 
(now 2-in-t Shinola Bixby Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Gold Dust), Christie Brown 
Co. ( Canadian cracker’ makers), Con- 
solidated Bakeries (also Canadian), 
American Linseed Co., Standard Milling 
Co. They had to fight for control of the 
last two, but as Elder Brother George 
remarked last week: ‘We are like Tunney. 
We have never been beaten.” 

With that motto the Morrow Brothers 
—cigar stores, washing powder, soap, shoe 
polish, honey, macaroni, mayonnaise, pea- 
nut butter, margarine, pickles, flour, meat, 
sugar—may be added to the roster of 
famed self-made business brothers: the 
two Brothers Behn (Col. Sosthenes and 
Hernand) masters of I. T. & T.; the two 
Brothers Giannini (Amadeo Peter and 
Attilio H.) bankers; the two Brothers 
Rentschler (Frederick B. and Gordon 
Sohn) in aviation and aviation financing; 
the three brothers Starrett (Paul, William 
Aiken, Ralph) and the two Brothers 
Chanin (Irwin S. and Henry I.), builders 
all; the two Brothers Van Sweringen 
(Mantis James and Oris Paxton), rail- 
roaders; the seven Brothers Fisher 
(Charles T., Fred J., Lawrence P., Ed- 
ward P., William A., Albert J., Howard), 
whose bodies are famous; the three Broth- 
ers Warner (Harry, Albert, Jack—the 
fourth, Sam, died in 1927), cinemen. 
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Northwest Wind 

Straws show which way the wind blows. 
But when a strawstack is an indicator it 
tells tales of a wind that is blowing near 
hurricane strength. Last week 37 banks in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana,—37 banks with over $350,000,- 
ooo of assets—were the strawstack at 
which the Northwest cocked an admiring 
eye. For the 37 banks were united in a great 








bank chain, headed by the First National ° 


banks of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The chain-banking movement in the 
Twin Cities was started by Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis which 
formed the $75,000,000 Northwest Bank 
Corp. and began picking up banks in the 
vicinity. Among its attempted acquisi- 
tions was First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis. First National Bank of St. Paul, 
not intending to be left in the cold, started 
its own chain last spring, united 17 banks 
under one holding company. Last week’s 
union swallowed up the First National of 
St. Paul’s first effort, added 20 more banks, 
united all in a holding company headed 
jointly by the First Nationals of the two 
cities. 

The new holding company, called First 
Bank Stock Corp., is designed to tie the 
banks of Minneapolis and St. Paul into 
the financial structure of the mining in- 
dustries of the Northwest. Of its $250,- 
000,000 capital stock some $70,000,000 is 
being issued in exchange for the controlling 
interest in the 37 banks. The remainder 
will be used for future expansion. 


No one-city amalgamation is this chain. 
The list of its officers and directors is 
enough to show that the financial and busi- 
ness interests of a great part of the North- 
west are united in it. President is George 
Harrison Prince, head of First National 
of St. Paul, native of Amherst, Mass., but 
acquainted with northwestern banking 
from the ground up. Now 68, he has 
spent 50 years of his life in the small and 
large banks of Minnesota. Vice President 
is Lyman Wakefield, head of First Na- 
tional of Minneapolis. The list of direc- 
tors, incomplete last week, is to include 
the presidents of seven railroads. Chair- 
man of the Board is Clive T. Jaffray, 
President of the Soo Line (previously presi- 
dent of the First National of Minne- 
apolis). Other railroad presidents already 
on the board are Ralph Budd, head of 
Great Northern, and Charles Donnelly, 
head of Northern Pacific. Besides bankers 
of four States (including James E. Wood- 
ward, president of Metals Bank of Butte 
and Sam Stephenson, president of First Na- 
tional of Great Falls) the board will num- 
ber leading industrialists. Among those 
already chosen are John D. Ryan, Cor- 
nelius F. Kelly, and L. O. Evans, respec- 
tively the chairman, president and general 
manager of Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
gigantic producer and fabricator not only 
of copper, but zinc, lead, silver, gold, anti- 
mony, arsenic. 

The foundation of this large bank chain 
is not to be confused with the type of 
bank merger which goes on in large cities. 
In the typical example of the latter, a large 
bank buys up one or more small banks, ab- 
sorbs them in its corporate structure. The 
offices of the absorbed banks become 
branches of one central bank. The opera- 
tion of such a merged unit is called branch 
banking. The Twin City organism will prac- 
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GEORGE H. PRINCE 


Rails and copper reinforce his chain. 


tice not branch but chain banking. These 
two types of banking are not only quite 
distinct, they are considered by some to 
be opposed, and there is a hot debate pro 
and con as to the merits of each system. 
National banks are now permitted by 
law to have branches within the corporate 
limits of their cities, and branches abroad, 
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Move what 1s CHEAPEST fo move 


gti RIES now seek the open spaces for the same rea- 
son that they once huddled in great cities. 
Business was not massed because business men loved the 
city. Nor are industries leaving the cities today for love of 
green pastures. They simply seek the location where they 
can most effectively produce what the consumer will buy. 
Since men, raw materials and power must be assembled, 
factory location becomes a question of which is the cheapest 
to move.If raw materials are moved too far, freight charges 
unduly swell the price. If men are moved to the plant, their 
food and gear must also be massed there. That adds to costs. 
Once power could not be moved. It had to be used where 
it was generated. Then the steam engine massed men about 
the factory chimneys of great cities. It also spun a web of 
iron rails out to virgin soil and new found coal beds. Men 
and materials were moved to the power. To the great col- 
lection of machinery the rails brought raw materials and fuel 
and sent back finished goods. The capacity to turn out goods 
was increased, but much of the advantage was lost in the 
greater amount of transportation and distribution services 
made necessary by the widening gap between men and the 
soil, between the engine and its fuel. 
But when steam power was changed into electricity, 
power became mobile. 
The construction of widespread electric transmission 
systems made possible the universal movement of power to 
virtually every point on the map, giving the small town a 
quality of power supply hitherto the exclusive possession of 
the big city. Manufacture, so far as its power requirements 
are concerned, can take place anywhere, for power can be 
readily delivered to any point. We move what is most cheaply 
moved: the economical and facile movement of power more 
and more replaces the expensive and complicated move- 
ment of raw materials. 


v ’ ’ ’ 
Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and respon- 
sibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies fur- 
nishing service to more than four thousand communities located in 29 states. 


MWIIpDDLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial 

development is fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New 

Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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but are not allowed to have branches out- 
side of their cities in the U. S. Some state 
laws, notably California’s, permit state- 
wide branch-banking. But no law, state 
or Federal, allows for the formation of 
great banks with branches in more than 
one state, such as the great banks of Can- 
ada and England. 

It is in part to get around this legal 
limitation that bank chains such as First 
Bank Stock Corp. are formed. A holding 
company acquires control of several banks, 
operates them under a unified policy. The 
bank or banks at the head of the chain act 
as correspondents and depositories of the 
reserves of the members, all of which re- 
tain their individual identity. The im- 
portant differences in practice are these: 

1) A person doing business with a chain 
bank does business with that particular 
bank alone. His deposits are secured by its 
assets alone. But a person doing business 
with a branch bank is in effect doing busi- 
ness with all branches, and his deposits are 
secured by their combined assets. 

2) One bank of a chain can (and on 
occasion has*) failed without affecting the 


| solvency of the other banks of the chain, 


but no branch of a branch bank fails un- 


| less the whole bank is submerged. 


Both these systems have obvious advan- 
tages and disadvantages. If you are a 
small country banker who does not want to 
be swallowed up by a large bank, you will 


| probably see that a chain bank remains a 


local bank with the interests of its neigh- 


| borhood at heart; that branch banking is 


likely to result in financial monopoly; that 
incompetence or dishonesty in a few high 
places can ruin a whole branch banking 
system. If you are a large city banker 
wishing to expand, you will very likely see 
that a branch bank can be of more assist- 
ance in time of trouble because its risks 
are spread over wide area; that in branch 
banking credit is very liquid so that it can 
find in any one locality as much as may be 
required, bringing the funds if necessary 
from’afar; that management is much more 
likely to be competent and honest in a 
few strong hands than in many weak ones. 

Certain it is that the branch banking 
advocates will try to have the law modified 
to permit branch banking throughout the 
country. If they succeed, it is certain that 
some of the chains now being created will 
be converted into branch banking systems. 
But whether chains or branches eventually 
come out on top, the developments in the 
Northwest last week show clearly the tend- 
ency of modern banking not only to step 
outside of municipal boundaries, but to 
cross state lines. That was where last 
week’s wind was blowing. 


. 


High-Grade Rumor 

Swift-tongued rumor had been busy be- 
fore, anticipating a merger of banks in 
Boston, a merger in particular between 
Old Colony Trust Co. and First National 
Bank. Last week Philip Stockton, presi- 
dent of Old Colony, admitted that his 
company had entered merger discussions 


| which had been broken off—and then re- 


newed, with no decision yet reached. Be- 


| lieving that what a bank president calls 





*An instance is reported in which a chain de- 
liberately concentrated all its poor assets in one 
of its members and allowed it then to fail, pre- 
serving its good assets in the hands of other 
members. 
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‘|H E agreement with Columbus 
“signed and SEALED .”.. 


a COLUMBUS, disheartened by the reception his 


plans had met with in Portugal, England and Spain, set out for France 
to plead for support of his project to find a western route to Asia. 
Queen Isabella, however, recalled him to the royal camp at Santa Fe. 
On April 17, 1492, the agreement between him and their Catholic 
Majesties was signed and sealed. : 





Columbus undoubtedly would not have sailed to discover America had 


Identify Safe the royal agreement been without seal. Careful American investors, 
Investments reaping their reward in the land of his discovery, have no hesitation in 
by this Seal buying investments bearing the guarantee and seal of the General Surety 

Company. The seal proclaims a guarantee backed by a capital and 
It appears on In- surplus of $12,500,000—a guarantee Irrevocable—Unconditional— 
vestments Bearing Absolute. 
General Surety 
Company’s Irrevo- Our booklet, “The Seal that Certifies Safety,” gives 
cable, Ironclad complete information, and may be obtained by ad- 
Guarantee—backed dressing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York 


by Capital and Sur- 
plus of $12,500,000. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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a possibility is a sure thing, would-be 
stockholders eagerly hoisted the price of 
Old Colony stock in one day from $815 
(bid) to $910 (bid). Very little stock was 
offered. 

Old Colony has resources of $207,000,- 
ooo and five Boston branches besides its 
main office. First National has $403,000,- 
ooo of resources, and besides its main 
office, twelve branches in Boston, one in 
Buenos Aires, three in Cuba (at Havana, 
Santiago, Cienfugos). If the merger is 
effected it will produce no chain of banks, 
but one $610,000,000 bank with a head 
office and 22 branch offices. 

—_ > 


The Oily Dee 


Of recent years when an oil man has a 


nightmare, he sees a sea of petroleum, 


TIME 
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vaster than -the Pacific, with dark green 
oleaginous billows rolling before a wind 
that moans “Overproduction, overproduc- 
tion.” Yet last week when 2,941,550 bar- 
rels of oil swelled up each day from the 
bowels of the U. S., a greater secretion 
than ever at any one time before, there 
was comparatively little disturbance to 
the peaceful slumbers of the men of oil. 

Among the deepest of the sleepers last 
week, was the chairman of a great oil 
cumpany who slept the sleep of the just, 
weary from his pharmaceutical labors in 
the dispensary of the Federal jail in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Not only the cloistered se- 
clusion of prison walls but trust in his com- 
pany’s progress protected his rest. For, 
while Harry F. Sinclair slept and while he 
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“FISCAL—-MANAGED" INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


How Quickly Can 
Your Money Double? 


At 3% it takes 2314 years... a third of a life- 
time. Modern investors won’t wait that long... 


You can follow a simple, safe and conservative 
plan which holds the possibility of doubling your 
money in less than 6 years by purchasing shares 
of Financial Investing Co. of New York, Ltd., an 
investment trust managed by United States 
Fiscal Corporation. This money-doubling plan is 
based on past returns to investors—147% in 444 
years. Send for the record and the plan— 


Write for Folder C-16 
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worked, plans were going forward for en- 
larging his company’s outlets. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co., through a 
$50,000,000 subsidiary (Sinclair Auto Sup- 
ply Co.) announced plans for the creation 
of a chain of monster service stations, to 
sell oil and gasoline in conjunction with 
everything else a motorist desires. From 
Davenport, Iowa, to Buffalo these stations 
will be scattered, each costing $100,000, 
$250,000 or even more. One of the first, in 
Cleveland, will coste$300,000 and extend 
through an entire block. 

The Sinclair plan is but a symptom of 
a major movement in the industry: to sell 
more oil, more cheaply. Master service 
stations of various types are already 
erected or projected by Standard Oil of 
Ohio, Beacon Oil Co., Pierce Petroleum 
Co., even by Firestone Tire Co. (Trme, 
Aug. 19). Shell Union Oil Co. recently 
obtained $40,000,000 by new financing to 
enlarge its service station outlets. 

Producers Outlets. Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co., once part of the extinct Standard Oil, 
a large producer (but not a retailer), of oil 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Wyoming 
was last week reported about to merge 
with Sinclair, thereby acquiring a retailing 
agency. From jail, Chairman Sinclair ad- 
mitted “through a friend” that engineers 
were surveying the properties of both 
companies, but added happily, “I have no 
intention of retiring from the oil business.” 

Outlet for the Oil Sea. Whether or 
not as a result of these efforts, there are 
signs that the outlets for oil are growing 
not only satisfactorily but more rapidly 
than was expected. Chief among the signs 
is that Prairie Oil & Gas has just resumed 
dividends, after a lapse of two years. Pro- 
ducing companies bear the brunt of the 
losses in times of overproduction. When 
they begin to prosper the industry is look- 
ing up. The price trend for gasoline during 
the summer months has been slightly 
higher, again a token contrary to over- 
production, although it must be discounted 
because of seasonal demand. Finally there 
may be some additional demand for oil in 
China if that country goes to war with 
Russia, which has been supplying part of 
its demand for kerosene. 

The Inlets. Little progress has been 
made in efforts towards a national agree- 
ment to restrict production, an agreement 
which could end overnight any danger of 
oil drugging the market. Yet great hopes 
are held for the results of a California law 
which goes into effect in September. The 
law forbids oil production without proper 
efforts to conserve the natural gas which 
flows out with the oil. Enforcement of the 
law may reduce California’s .overproduc- 
tion by some 250,000 barrels daily. Cali- 
fornia is at presert yielding more oil than 
any other State. The result may be a re- 
duction of 10% or more in the U. S. out- 
put. 

Statistic 

Last week among many a statistic, the 
following was noteworthy: 

$100,000,000,000, the amount of U. S. 
life insurance in force last week. In 1916 
when life insurance was 73 years old, there 
were 25 billions in force. In 1922, six 
years later, there were 50 billions in force. 
The 300% increase in the last 13 years is 
attributed: 1) To the popularization of 
insurance because it was sold by the Gov- 
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ernment to all soldiers during the War, 2) 
To the decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar, 3) To the growing tending to thrift 
and savings through endowment policies 
(17.3% of the 100 billions is insurance on 
which industrial workers pay weekly 
premiums), 4) To the issuance of new 
kinds of insurance, such as group insurance 
(8.9% of the 100 billions was placed by 
employers on their employes). 





Deals & Mergers 

Wood Pulp. Ten of the largest saw 
mills in northérn Sweden, producing about 
one-fifth of Sweden’s pulp and having as- 
sets of $75,000,000, were last week merged 
by the formation of a holding company 
to be controlled by Kreuger & Toll (finan- 
cial company of the Swedish match trust). 
They will be given a unified selling agency 
and the holding company will build a new 
sulphate pulp factory. 

Dry Goods. United Dry Goods Corp. 
was founded to unite a group of wholesale 
dry goods concerns, including Finch Van 
Slyke & McConville of St. Paul; Watts, 
Ritter of Huntington (W. Va.); Walton 
N. Moore of San Francisco; Arbuthnot, 
Stephenson of Pittsburgh; A. Krolik of 
Detroit. Assets in this merger total $25,- 
000,000. Its purpose: to combat chain 
stores and others buying directly from the 
manufacturer by forming a chain of mid- 
dlemen. Possible future additions to the 
merger: Ely & Walker of St. Louis; Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott of Chicago; Hibben, Holl- 
weg of Indianapolis; Perkins of Dallas. 

Chemicals & Dyes. Solvay & Co., great 
Belgian chemical company, planned to ac- 
quire through its subsidiary Solvay Ameri- 
can Investment Corp., 100,000 additional 
shares of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. At 
present prices, the shares will cost more 
than $32,000,000. To finance the opera- 
tion $25,000,000 of 54% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of Solvay American will be 
sold, this stock carrying warrants permit- 
ting the purchase until 1934 of Allied 
Chemical & Dye stock at $325, one share 
for each four shares of Solvay American 
preferred. When the operation is complete 
Solvay will hold 466,488 shares of Allied 
Chemical & Dye, more than 20% of the 
2,178,109 outstanding. 

Department Store. When nearly two 
months ago R. H. Macy & Co. bought L. 
Bamberger & Co., great Newark depart- 
ment store (Time, July 8), the price paid 
was not disclosed, was left to be inferred 
from Bamberger’s earnings of $2,915,375 
in 1928. Last week R. H. Macy filed ap- 
plication with the New York Stock Ex- 
change to list 146,385 additional shares of 
stock. Of this number 69,210 shares 
(worth at the present market nearly $15,- 
000,000) were given in part payment to 
the stockholders of L. Bamberger. The re- 
maining 77,175 shares were offered at $145 
to Macy stockholders, netting $11,190,375 
of which nearly all will be used to com- 
plete the purchase. The sale price was 
therefore $25,000,000 or a little more. 

Rubber. On 114 acres of land at Akron, 
Ohio are manufactured some 45,000 auto- 
mobile tires and 35,000 pairs of rubber 
boots and shoes every day. On 96 acres of 
land at Watertown, Mass. are manufac- 
tured some 3,500 automobile tires, 150 
solid truck tires and 75,000 pairs rubber 
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100 Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of Time 


More Profits 


in New York 


Here are a few definite practical suggestions for increas- 
ing profits in the metropolitan territory. 


Cut your costs— 


an obvious way to increase profits. Especially worth 
while in so big a market. But what costs can be cut? 
Receiving, storing and handling goods in New York will 
probably cost you much less if you have Bush Distribu- 


tion Service do it for you. 


Increase sales efficiency— 


let your salesmen concentrate on the job they know. Free 
them from the distraction of stock and delivery problems. 
Let Bush Distribution Service have that task, which is one 
they know. 


Increase prestige and good-will 
for your product— 


Spot stock at Bush will do away with dealers’ complaints 
about slow deliveries—will actually make them contented 
and enthusiastic over the sure, steady flow of goods 
as wanted. 


Guard against substitution— 


with Bush Service bringing your product to them 
promptly and surely, dealers will not substitute to your 
disadvantage. Perhaps your goods will be substituted for 
competing products when yours are always in stock. 


How to ge 






A booklet telling how other manufac- 
turers have been helped by Bush Distri- 
bution Service—just ask on your busi- 
ness letterhead. If you describe your 
product and your method of sales, this 
booklet will be supplemented by a Bush 
Service letter telling specifically what 
Bush can do for you. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 





New York, N. Y. 
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boots and rubber soled shoes daily. The 
two will be united. B. F. Goodrich Co. of 
Akron last week arranged to take over all 
the assets & liabilities of Hood Rubber Co. 
of Watertown, paying one share of Good- 
rich for every two shares of Hood out- 
standing. 

Radio Tubes. National Union Radio 
Corp., a $16,000,000 company, was formed 
to unite the Sonatron Tube Co., Televocal 
Corp., Marathon Co. and the Magnatron 
Co. The combined capacity of these com- 
panies (to which others may be added) is 
said to be between 25 and 35 million radio 
tubes a year. Fifty million tubes were sold 
in 1928; 80 million are expected to be sold 
in 1929. In tube production the new mer- 
ger will thus be a rival for Radio Corp. 
with which it has reciprocal patent licens- 
ing arrangements. 

——<>—_ 
Soup 

Nine million, 500 thousand pounds of 
tomatoes, each of which has of itself only 
a trifling odor, can in passing through the 
streets in one day fill a city with appetiz- 
ing perfume. Chicago, as yet, hardly 
knows of this. Only one city in the world 
knows what it means to smell 9,500,000 
lb. of tomatoes in one day. That city is 
Camden, N. J. 

Last week the streets of Camden were 
filled with wagonloads of tomatoes. Wagon 
on wagon piled with red fruit filed in 
stately procession, all going in one direc- 
tion, toward the laboratories of the Victor 
Talking Machine (now Audio-Vision Ap- 
pliance Co., subsidiary of the Radio Cor- 
poration ). 

A puzzled spectator might have asked, 
“Are Victrolas made out of tomatoes?” 
Not so the laboratory workers—the to- 
mato procession comes every year and 
they pay no attention. Each farmer in 
the crowded thoroughfare, swings his 
sweating horses in an arc, drives his fruity 
load to the receiving platform of the 
Campbell Soup Co. across the way from 
the Victor plant. 

For 31 years Camden alone has been 
the scene of Campbell’s soup harvest. But 
even as last week the fragrance of toma- 
toes drifted through Camden’s streets, a 
new Campbell Kitchen was getting into 
production in Chicago. As yet the Chicago 
Kitchen is barely under way, but it covers 
22 acres, will have eventually a capacity 
as great as that at Camden, not to men- 
tion the advantage of being one thousand 
miles nearer the millions of soup-bibbers 
who dwell west of the Mississippi River. 

Even as one who had only seen an 
ordinary smithy cannot imagine the an- 
vil chorus when the workshop of the 
gnomes is operating at capacity, so one 
who has seen an ordinary kitchen has no 
idea of what the operations will be in such 
a kitchen as that newly erected in Chi- 
cago. To get the full picture in advance, 
one must go to Camden, see the manicur- 
ist who inspects the fingernails of 4,000 
workers, see the herds of living turtles 
weighing 200 or 300 lbs. apiece brought 
up from the Caribbean to make a special 
brand of soup that retails for $2 a quart, 
see the 50 women who do what no machines 
can do (peel onions all day long), see the 
five soup tasters who together pass on 
every brew—the word of any one of whom 
is enough to damn a whole batch to 
destruction. 


Campbell’s soup menu lists 21 genera, 
species and varieties of soup: asparagus, 
bean, beef, bouillon, celery, chicken, 
chicken gumbo, clam chowder, consomme, 
julienne, mock turtle, mulligatawny, mut- 
ton, ox-tail, pea, pepper pot, printainer, 
tomato, tomato-okra, vegetable, vegetable- 
beef. Into the making of these mighty 
mixtures go okra and sweet pimentoes 
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JoHN THompson Dorrance, B.S., PH.D. 


Chicago will smell of tomatoes. 


from the South; peas, corn, lima beans 
from New Jersey and Delaware; red- 
hearted Chatanay carrots, in summer from 
the Finger Lakes (N. Y.), in winter from 
Brownsville (Tex.); yellow turnips from 
Nova Scotia; head rice (hard enough to 
stand cooking) from Patna on the Ganges 
River; wild Irish thyme, sweet marjoram; 
seasonings from Amberna and the Isles 
of Spice; carloads of ox-tails from the 
stockyards of Chicago. 

All those exotic ingredients are a great 
joy to Campbell’s president, John Thomp- 
son Dorrance, B.S., Ph.D. No merely hon- 
orary titles conferred by hopeful universi- 
ties for ‘benefits to soup eating mankind” 
are the additions to Dr. Dorrance’s name. 
The B.S. was earned at M.I.T. The 
Ph.D. was won from the University of 
Gottingen. At 24, returning from Ger- 
many with his degrees, he decided not to 
take up teaching but to work for his 
uncle as chemist of the little Joseph Camp- 
bell Preserve Co. at Camden. He brought 
with him from his studies the idea of 
producing canned soup, ready to eat. Se- 
curing a little meat from the neighbor- 
hood butcher, he began to experiment. 
The following year Campbell’s tentatively 
offered the world five kinds of soup. 

Time has rolled by—the Campbell 
“Preserve Co.” has been lost in a sea of 
soup. Dr. Dorrance became vice president, 
then president of the company. 

Today, only 31 years after introducing 
the U. S. to canned soup Dr. Dorrance is 
55. Proud as he may be of the business 
he has built at Camden and the kitchen of 
equal capacity that he has reared in Chi- 


cago, he can be prouder of the fragrance 


in Camden’s air, for much of it rises from 
extra fine tomatoes, a variety called 
“J.T.D.”—John Thompson Dorrance. 


_THEATRE 


New Shaw Play 








“At the age of 73, Shaw has nothing new . 


to say. The forces which he has created 
have moved beyond him. He is no longer 
a prophet but a rather pathetic figure, un- 
conscious of the changes which he has 
wrought.” 

So wrote Critic Hannen Swaffer of the 
London Daily Express after witnessing, 
last week in Malvern, the English premiére 
of The Apple Cart, George Bernard Shaw’s 
first play in six years.* 

It was an impressive occasion. At the 
theatre, garbed in a belted shooting jacket 
which he said had been made in 1g04 and 
in what one observer called “an indescrib- 
ably peaked Tartar cap,” Shaw greeted his 
guests with gusto and much pleased tug- 
ging at his flaring, white beard. He left, 
however, before the final curtain. 

The play takes three and one-half hours. 
The time is the unspecified future. The 
hero is the King of England. In the first 
act, the King resists the attempts of his 
Cabinet to deprive him of the right of 
veto. In the second, he talks tediously with 
his mistress. In the third, he is approached 
by the U. S. Ambassador and informed 
that the U. S. wishes to return to the 
British Empire—to absorb it. Shaw 
eventually postulates his thesis, which is 
a criticism of democracy most succinctly 
expressed in the somewhat muddled 
Shavianism spoken by King Magnus to his 
Queen: “America is a nation of wops talk- 
ing about the Pilgrim Fathers . . . it is 
a world of wops.” The consensus of Mal- 
vern audiences was that the second act 
was a bore, the first and third amusing. 


— re 


New Play in Manhattan 
Getting Even is a play by Nathaniel 
Wilson who explained before its premiére 
that he was making an attempt to adapt to 
the stage the staccato methods and quick 
scene changes of cinema. How hopelessly 
he failed could be gathered from the rude 
hysteria of his first audience or the com- 
ment of Critic Percy Hammond (New 
York Herald Tribune) who predicted that 
the cast would be “celebrated in the future 
for having appeared in the world’s worst 
play.” 


tempts to paint in 34 scenes the tumultu- 
ous love-life of Veronica Mathilda Mc- 
Connell, a poor Irish serving girl. At the 
age of eleven in the streets of the slums, 
she gathered stray lumps of coal to keep 
her drunken father warm. “Youse wuzz 
good to me,” she breathed to the portrait 
of her mother (recently deceased). She 
appeared in rags, in bathing suits, in bed: 
as the innocent, the maiden betrayed. 
finally as the tempered lady who babbled 
of green fields as she died in New Rochelle 
at the tender age of 22. Her devoted mas- 
ter and mistress, mystic and delicate re- 
spectively, were ever clad in lounging 
robes. When the curtain rolled down for 
the 34th time the audience wondered what 
Veronica had been “getting even” with— 
it may have been the audience. 

*Earlier performances of The Apple Cart were 
given in Polish at Warsaw last spring. 





Mr. Wilson’s “episodic cyclorama” at- 
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Native School | 


Critics have said that the most artisti- | 
cally significant things in U. S. architec- | 
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ture are not skyscrapers or state capitols | 


but grain-elevators, barns, oil-cracking 
stills. They say that because the grain- 
elevator is not plastered with irrelevant 
art and decoration, because the barn was 
not preconceived in Paris or Athens, be- 
cause these buildings are simple, sincere 
and to-the-point, they are Good. 

To stimulate the real native tradition 


latent in such architecture there should be, | 


the critics have said, a really native archi- 
tectural school. Such a school is now in 
the up-building at Lake Forest, Ill. 

Out .of a small institute of landscape 
architecture sponsored by the Garden Club 
of Lake Forest, has grown a Foundation 
for Architecture and Landscape Architec- 
ture. The late Edward Larned Ryerson, 
steel & iron man, left money for the move- 


ment. Active as officers are Walter Stan- | 


ton Brewster (broker), Tiffany Blake 
(Chicago Tribune editorial writer), Alfred 
E. Hamill (Hathaway & Co., paper), Mrs. 
John E. Geary (North Shore clubwoman). 


Director is Stanley Hart White, associate | 


professor of landscape architecture at the 
University of Illinois. Students are picked 


yearly from the architectural schools of | 


five Midwestern institutions—Iowa State 





College, the universities of Ohio, Michigan, | 
Illinois, and Armour Institute of Tech- | 


nology (Chicago). They study in the sum- 
mer session under architects of the Chicago 
region, on the campus of Lake Forest Col- 
lege. Thus far difficulty has been encoun- 
tered finding really able candidates for in- 
struction. Most Midwestern architectural 
students feel the need of going to old-es- 
tablished—and foreign-influenced—schools 


such as Pennsylvania, Columbia, Yale, and | 


spending their summers abroad. 


Last fortnight’s Foundation news was as 
stimulating to old-established imaginations 


as it probably will be hard to “sell” to the | 


kind of imaginations it aimed to benefit: 
Condé Nast, eastern smartchart publisher 
(House & Garden, Vogue, Vanity Fair) 
promised the Foundation $2,500 per year 
for three years for unique traveling fellow- 
ships—unique because all the traveling will 
be done, not among European chalets, 


chateaux and cathedrals, but in the U. S. | 


among barns, grain-elevators, oil-cracking 
plants. 





Philatelists 

A young lady advertised for gifts of 
canceled stamps in the London Times in 
1841. By 1842 Punch had another fad to 
ridicule. The fad spread to the U. S., and 
last week hundreds of stamp collectors 
convened at Minneapolis for the 44th an- 
nual meeting of the American Philatelic 
Society, largest of such U. S. bodies. They 
swapped stamps and stamp stories, spoke 
familiarly of “Luzons” (Philippine issue), 


“Bull’s-eyes” (elliptically shaped Brazilian | 


issue), compared albums. Seldom in the 
history of Minneapolis have there been so 
many pairs of tweezers in town. Stamp- 
men tweeze their treasures to avoid smudg- 
ing, wear, tear; to hold them up to the 
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You can buy time 


or you can save time 
by investing this way 


A busy executive buying an airways ticket 
is really buying time, for he must pay extra for 
the hours saved by these fleet pullmans of the 
air. The pressure of modern life gives rise to 
many ways of saving time—some you pay for, 
others are yours for the asking. On your in- 
vestments, for example, you can save hours 
merely by asking The National City Company to 
put you in touch with its world-wide invest- 
ment service. Call our nearest branch office. 
One of our experienced investment advisors 
will be at the other end of the wire to study your 
needs, help you check over your present hold- 
ings, or suggest new purchases from our widely 
diversified lists of securities — all thoroughly 
investigated by our economic experts. 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 


The National City Company 
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light or pick them out of benzine baths 
in search of watermarks. 

Also in Minneapolis was held the first 
National Philatelic Exposition. Here were 
gathered, in long rows of glinting glass 
cases, $1,000,000 worth of stamps owned 
by roo collectors. To signalize the event 
a model post office was erected where visi- 
tors could mail commemorative letters 
home by sticking on a lowly, uncan- 
celed, U. S. carmine 2¢ stamp, the latest 
issue of which celebrates the golden jubilee 
of electric light and Thomas Alva Edison. 

Late to arrive in Minneapolis was Ar- 
thur Hind, Utica, N. Y. plush tycoon, owner 
of the “world’s rarest stamp,” the only 
known 1¢ British Guiana of 1856, for 
which he paid $32,500, philately’s greatest 
price. Cut octagonally, magenta in color, 
not a particularly good specimen as stamps 
go, this unique scrap of paper was “dis- 
covered” in 1872, when it sold for six 
shillings. 

Philatelist Hind also brought with him 
from his $2,000,000 collection his famed 
“Mauritius cover.” A “cover,” in stamp 
language, is any envelope or package wrap- 
per to which stamps are affixed. Mr. 
Hind’s Mauritius cover, bearing a tup- 
penny and a one-penny Mauritius stamp, 
is considered philately’s most valuable 
item, worth $50,000 at least. Mauritius is 
a knobby little island in the Indian Ocean 
east of Madagascar, once (1598-1710) a 
Dutch colony, once (1715-1814) a French 
colony, ever since a British possession. 

Second in importance to Philatelist 
Hind’s $82,500 scraps were three more 
Mauritius stamps—one tuppenny, two 
one-pennies—owned by Alfred F. Lichten- 
stein of Manhattan. He also showed to 
envious fellow collectors the “most beauti- 
ful philatelic piece,” and original cover 
bearing four neatly pasted Cape of Good 
Hope triangular “wood blocks,” addressed 
in a fine, spidery hand. 

The ten most valuable stamps in the 
world are: 


Stamp Valued at 
British Guiana, 1856, 1d magenta..... $32,500 
U. S., 2867-68, 86 rose... 2... 00% (no estimate) 
*Mauritius, 1847, 1d orange..........$20,000 
Mauritius, 1847, 2d deep blue........ $17,000 
U. S. “Boscawen,” 1846, 5¢ dull blue. .$15,000 
U. S. “Alexandria,” 1845, 5¢ bluish... .$12,500 
Spain, 1851, 2 reals, blue (error)......$12,500 
Peete. KES, DE WR s os ew ss cc sean $12,000 
Baden, 1851, 9 kr. green (error)...... $11,000 


U. S. “Lockport,” 1846, 5¢ red & black.$10,000 

Says Philatelist Hind of the “most 
valuable stamp”: 

“I had collected stamps for about 30 
years without ever being in any way con- 
nected with any stamp association or 
club . . . which entitles me to the claim 
of being fairly modest as a stamp collec- 
tor—up to April 1922, when I became the 
owner of the world’s rarest stamp. 

The outcome of all this notoriety is that I 
have had thousands of letters offering 
stamps of all kinds. . . .” 

Notorious Philatelist Hind remembers 
anti-philatelic Rev. E. Bruce Cornford of 
Portsmouth, England, who was quoted in 
Stamp Collecting (London) as the author 
of this playlet: 

Philatelist Hind. I crave admittance. 

St. Peter. Have you visited the poor, 
visited the sick, relieved distress? 

Philatelist Hind. No, I really hadn't 
time, but I have here the 1d British 


*Indicates unused. 


Guiana, for which I paid over £7,000. 
Even His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain personally congratulated me upon 
acquiring it.* Would you like to see it? 

St. Peter. Such tiny fragments of paper 
will readily burn in Hell. 
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_CINEMA 





New Pictures 
The Dance of Life (Paramount). 
When Arthur Hopkins and George Man- 








Nina Mae McKINNEY 


“Ain't no one goin’ to stand in my path 
to glory!” 


ker Watters wrote the play Burlesque, 
they somehow extracted the maximum 
amount of sentimentality from a story 
which was even then not altogether new 
but which became for the first time ex- 
traordinarily successful. How a loyal danc- 
ing girl forced her alcoholic, small-time 
husband into a big part, how she stuck to 
him when good luck made him forget her, 
how she bucked him up in failure, was im- 
mediately used with variations as a theme 
for so many pictures that it was hard to 
believe that Paramount’s delayed produc- 
tion of the original, disguised under a title 
from Sexpert Havelock Ellis, would seem 
more than a paraphrase of its own imita- 
tions. The Dance of Life is too long and 
overdetailed; it is handicapped with a 
tedious theme-song. Its virtues are faith- 
fulness to its background, fairly legitimate 
sentiment, expert acting by the same peo- 
ple who played Burlesque on the stage ex- 
cept Nancy Carroll who, instead of Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, plays Bonnie. 
Hallelujah (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Before the end of this picture you get the 


idea that King Vidor, who wrote and di- - 


rected it, does not know much about Ne- 
groes but that he has guessed and rea- 
soned out a lot. His story, simple yet so- 
phisticated, does not go as deep into the 

*Philatelist Hind acquired the Rarest Stamp 
from the Ferrary Collection, confiscated and auc- 
tioned by France. He had to outbid Philatelist 
George V, owner of the most comprehensive 
British collection. Philatelist Edward of Wales 
is making a world collection 


way a black man’s mind works as, for in- 
stance, Eugene O'Neill went in Emperor 
Jones. It is a white man’s comment on the 
relationship between sex and religion, a 
comment in which sympathy and emotion 
replace the irony so easy to this kind of 
writing. After shooting his brother in an 
argument about a crap game, a Negro 
named Zeke turns preacher and converts 
the girl, Chick, who got him in the game. 
She beats up his rival with a poker, saying, 
“Ain’t no one goin’ to stand in my path to 
glory.” This is the best line in Hallelujah, 
but Zeke (Daniel L. Haynes) has other 
good ones in the sermon in which, dressed 
as a locomotive engineer, he describes the 
cannon-ball express to hell. Sometimes 
local color dams up the story, but mostly, 
in spite of the temptation of spirituals, it 
is under control. Vidor’s skill as a picture- 
maker is enough alone to make Hallelujah 
one of the best films of the year. Best ac- 
tress: brown-yellow Nina Mae McKinney, 
not yet 18, who became a Manhattan 
chorus girl at 12, was picked by Vidor from 
the chorus of Blackbirds. Best tune: “The 
End of the Road” by Irving Berlin. Most 
dramatic sequence: Hot Shot (William 
Fountaine) running through the swamp 
when Preacher Zeke comes after him to 
avenge Chick’s death. 


Called smartest U. S. director, King 
Vidor grew up in Galveston, Tex., went to 
Tome School in Maryland. When he left 
school he wrote short stories, published 
few, then wrote 51 scenarios, sold the 52nd 
to a small producer in Texas. He directed 
himself in the leading réle, made little 
money out of it. Several years later, after 
marrying Florence Vidor, not then famed 
as a cinemactress, he got his first good job 
writing and directing stories for General 
Film Co. Recently he was divorced by 
Florence Vidor, married Eleanor Board- 
man whom he directed in The Crowd. 

Wrath of the Seas (German-British). 
Parts of this picture, made with the co- 
operation of the British and German gov- 
ernments, are fine newsreels of the Battle 
of Jutland. Other parts, made with the 
co-operation of Nils Asther, one Agnes 
Esterhazt and one Bernhard Goetzke, 
show a German naval commander drearily 
betrayed by his wife. The triangle is 
grafted on Jutland by connecting scenes 
with British extras made up as sailors but 
looking more like members of an amateur 
dramatic club in a benefit performance of 
Pinafore. Best shot: a British warship 
taking the sudden, hardly perceptible list 
which means that she is going to sink. 








Half Marriage (RKO). After several 
reels of almost continuous kissing, Olive 
Borden is faced with a moment when the 
bad fellow who has been trying to get her 
away from her husband chases her up to 
the roof, makes a pass at her, falls over 
the edge, is killed. She wants to take the 
blame, and her husband wants to take the 
blame. The worst of it is that she has to 
explain to her father, who is a billionaire, 
that she is married. She had kept this a 
secret all the time and lived in her own 
house. Only the occasional entry of Vaude- 
villain Ken Murray and his orchestra re- 
lieve the dreadful tedium of Half Mar- 
riage. Typical line of dialog: “When you 
hold me like this, I’m gaga.” 
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~ YOUR CAR DEALER SPEAKING’ 





been are a few things we would like to say 
about the business of being a car dealer. 


Many changes have taken place in the last year 


or two. There was a time when we just sold auto- 
mobiles—today we're in business to supply trans- 


portation and see that it gives satisfaction. 


“In other words when we deliver a car our inter- 
est in that car does not end with the sale. As a 
matter of fact, as long as you own that car we 
feel obligated to see that it serves you faithfully 


and economically. 


“In order to discharge this obligation we should 
see your car regularly and 
have the opportunity of making 
those minor adjustments that 
cost so little but mean so 
much. If we could do this with 
every car we sell, and if our ad- 
vice on lubrication were fol- 
lowed by every customer, most 





common motoring troubles would be eliminated.” 


The emphasis placed on lubrication is significant, 
as is the increasing number of car-dealers who are 
supplying and recommending HyV:1S Motor Oil 
to their customers. HyV1S, the Peer of Pure Penn- 
sylvania lubricants, carries not only car-dealer 
endorsement, but the approval by name or speci- 
fication of every leading motor car manufacturer. It 
offers you twice the mileage of ordinary oils and 
is available at car dealers, better garages and 


independent filling stations from coast to coast. 


The correct retail price is 35c per quart. Slightly 
higher in Far West and Canada. 


HyViS is refined at Warren, 
Pennsylvania by Fred G. Clark, 
Inc. Established 1882. Home 
Office at Cleveland. Branches 
at Atlanta, Chicago, Los Ange- 
les, Minneapolis, New York 
and Seattle. 





Stop at the 


TEXACO 
Station for 


the dry gas 


* REG.US.PAT.OFF. 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Ask your neighborhood Texaco man 
what a dry gas will do for the engine of 
your car. He will tell you that the new 
and better Texaco gives extra speed, 
pick-up and power because it forms a 
dry, active mixture of gasoline and air 
which responds instantly to the first 
spark flash. 

This man is a specialist who knows 
that his success depends on pleasing 
you—on the way he services your car. 


He selected nationally known Texaco 





because it’s high test, yet costs you no 
more than ordinary gasoline. 
The first tankful will convince you 


that it’s better. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The NEWand BETTER 


TEXACO 


GASOLINE 








